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A. B. HEISER 


of COLORADO 
cANNOUNCING 


Just two years ago, I left the auto- 
mobile industry with which I had 
been identified for eighteen years. 
As you know, that business depends 
on /:ve prospects. Automobile sales- 
men have the same problems in refer- 
ence to prospects as the average life 
insurance underwriter. 

With the Reliance this is no prob- 
lem. The answer is 
Lead Service. Never 
in my years of selling 
have I seen such a 
wonderful means of 
getting in to see any- 
one, particularly a 
hard man to talk to. 

With Lead Service 
I started on the men 
I knew best; those 
whom I knew were 
physically able to 
pass the examina- 
tion, and who finan- 
cially were able to 
purchase a good sized policy. The 
Advertising Department was re- 
quested to release Lead Service 
letters to these men. Just as soon 
as I thought they had had time to 
read the letter, I made my call. 

The prospect nearly always re- 
ceives me with a hearty welcome and 
tells me he has received our Vice 
President’s letter introducing me, 


A: B. HEISER 


and then says he has never received 
a finer illustrated introduction letter 
from any insurance organization. 

The Lead Service system provides 
the opportunity of selecting the best 
risks in the community. Practically 
every man I have sold was not in the 
market until the Lead Service letter 
created the need in his mind. 

Allow me to give 
you an X-ray picture 
of what Lead Service 
has done for me. On 
October 9, 1927 I 
started with the Re- 
liance Lire, having 
had no previous ex- 
pa in life un- 

erwriting. Since 
that time I , sen used 
nothing but Lead Ser- 
vice introductions. 

During the seven 
months, from Janu- 
ary ltoJuly 21,1928, 
I have written as a result or these in- 
troductions, 67 Perfect Protection 
Policies tor $221,705 Life, $191,000 
Accident and considerable Weekly 
Health Indemnity. 

No one could be more thoroughly 
sold than I on the value of this pre- 
approach advertising to the salesman 
who operates it correctly and dili- 
gently in his working plan. 


A RELIANCE BROADCAST 


Why Its Profitable to REECT PROTECTION 


The principle upon which the Lead Service Plan is one of the most profitable means of securing new busi- 
founded has been demonstrated to be thoroughly sound __ ness through advertising ever instituted by a life insur- 
in theory and practice. This principle involving adver- ance company. Lead Service has established itself 
tising, coordinated with salesmanship has provento be permanently as a feature of Reliance sales promotion. 
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PRESIDENTS’ MEETING 
CONCLUDES 


Annual Function in New York Brings 
Qut Many Life Insurance Heads 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
Memorials to W. W. McClench and John 
D. Sage Adopted 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents was 
adjourned on Friday of last week, following a 
two-day convention which was marked by an 
unusually large attendance of distinguished 
executives of life insurance companies from 
all over the United States. Many eminent 
leaders in business and political life appeared 
on a program which was crowded with ad- 
dresses on subjects of intense interest and 
paramount importance. The arrangements 
were perfect and General Manager George T. 
Wight received many congratulations upon the 
success of the occasion. Chandler Bullock, 
president of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company, proved an able and genial presiding 
officer. 

Luncheons were served on both days, adding 
much to the social aspects of the meeting. 

At the executive session on Thursday memo- 
rials on the recent deaths of W. W. McClench, 
late president of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurauce Company and John D. Sage late 
president of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, were adopted. Both expressed in 
highest terms the fine character and services 
of these men. 

The following executive committee members 
were re-elected for the ensuing year: George 
T. Wight, New York, chairman; Daniel F. Ap- 
pel, Boston; Louis F. Butler, Hartford; George 
I. Cochran, Los Angeles; Edward D. Duffield, 
Newark; Haley Fiske, New York; John R. 
Hardin, Newark; David F. Houston, New 
York; Fred A. Howland, Montpelier; Darwin 
P. Kingsley, New York; Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, New York. 

In addition, Jesse R. Clark, Jr., the newly- 
elected president of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati, O., was 
elected to the place on the executive commit- 
tee made vacant by the death, last week, of 
John D. Sage, who was president of the same 
company. 

The following officers of the Association 
were re-elected for the ensuing year: George 
T. Wight, secretary and manager; Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., assistant manager and actuary; 
Vincent P. Whitsitt, attorney; Charles F. Cres- 
well, statistician ; Mott A. Brooks, assistant 
secretary; Hobart S. Weaver, assistant secre- 
tary. 


EXECUTIVE 


(Concluded on page 7) 


AGENCY CONFERENCE 
FAILS 


National Board Refuses to Appoint 
Committee to Hold Hearing 


IMPASSE RESULTS FROM ACTION 


Walter H. Bennett Issues Lengthy State- 
ment Following Failure of Company 
Organization to Hold Promised 
Meeting 


The machinery set up by the famous confer- 
ence agreement reached between some two hun- 
dred members of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the National Association of 
Insurance Agents seems to have failed follow- 
ing the unusual and unexplained action of the 
former body in refusing to appoint a confer- 
ence committee as provided in the agreement 
in order to hold a hearing on an alleged bank 
agency appointment in Ponca City, Okla. 

The history of the case is unusual since the 
matter has been before the National Board for 
six months and several efforts have been made 
to have a hearing, which all failed, although 
there was at no time any intimation from the 
National Board that a committee would not be 
appointed. The committee of the Agents As- 
sociation was finally advised by W. E. Malla- 
lieu, general manager of the National Board, 
that “it will be possible for our conference 
committee to meet a like committee from your 
association on the afternoon of December 12 
next at three o’clock, in the rooms of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters.” When 
the agents came to the meeting they were ad- 
vised that the National Board had no commit- 
tee and were asked to postpone one day in order 
that the executive committee of the Nationai 
3oard might authorize a conference. On the 
following day George G. Bulkley, president of 
the Board and of the Springfield Fire and 
Marine, and E. W. West, president of the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company, advised the 
committee of the National Association that the 
board would authorize no committee unless all 
the companies involved so requested. 

The above, in brief, are the circumstances 
surrounding an impasse which is probably the 
most extraordinary in the entire history of in- 
surance. No explanation has been forthcoming 
from the National Board. 

In the course of an extended statement con- 
cerning the case Walter H. Bennett, secretary 
of the National Association says: 

The machinery provided in the Conference 
Agreement to reach a final conclusion as to the 
facts when an agency appointment is challenged 
as a financial institution, appears to have broken 
down or at least not to function. F 

The conference was called at the request of 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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MASSACHUSETTS PROBLEM 
STILL “IN THE AIR” 


Agents and Brokers Meeting to Safe- 
guard Rights 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AID SOUGHT 


Bay State Conferences Discuss Public 
Antagonism to Auto Carriers e 
Boston, Mass., December 17.—Committees 
and meetings—meetings and committees—Boston 
hums with ’em; yet the compulsory automobile 
liability insurance muddle is no nearer settle- 
ment. The latest petition for review of the 
Linnell schedule, filed by the Boston general 
agents on the grounds that the rates therein are 
confiscatory, has been put over by the Supreme 
Court to be heard on Tuesday, December 18 
with the other petitions of the cities in the 
protested zones. 

The affairs of the three mutual liability com- 
panies of the State are still being weighed in 
the balances at the Insurance Department. Mr. 
Goodwin’s State Fund bill is still in the air, 
but has not been set to words as yet. Ex- 
Commissioner Monk is still quiet about his pro- 
posed measure that would create a board for 
the rating of risks, etc. The only thing that 
has really and truly been done (and even this 
has a string out) is the acclamation on Monday 
of last week by the Supreme Court of the 
master’s report on the Car Owners Muttal that 
the company is insolvent. 

At a mass meeting of the brokers of the State 
in this city last week some 250 brokers were 
told that the fight for them was an individual 
one; that each must conduct his own campaign 
if public sentiment against the insurance com- 
panies on this matter is to be overcome. The 
gathering, which was addressed by John W. 
Downs, counsel for the Brokers Association of 
Massachusetts, and James A. Carney, of the 
firm of Kaler, Carney, Liffler and Company, 
was told how the commission rules recently pro- 
mulgated by the Conference on Acquisition and 
Field Supervision Costs have been determined ; 
other than this little was said regarding com- 
missions. 

A sub-committee of the Conference, com- 
posed of nine representatives, is holding meet- 
ings frequently, one of the objects of which is 
to work out some plan for co-operation of all 
affected, particularly in respect to a publicity 
campaign. In this latter matter, the fire as well 
as the casualty offices are working, a meeting 
having been held at the offices of the secretary 
of the New England Insurance Exchange last 
week. 

Through the activities of Mr. Carney, the 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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|B ipteontige action has been taken by the 
Central Life Assurance Society of Des 
Moines in honoring two members of its field 
staff. The directors of the company have 
awarded a distinguished service medal to these 
men. 

A. C. Larson of Madison, Wis., State man- 
ager and veteran Central Life agent, was 
awarded the medal as a result of his record in 
developing his State to a point where approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 of insurance is in force. 

E. L. Gifford, of Dubuque, general agent for 
six counties in northeastern Iowa, was awarded 
the medal because he has built his general 
agency faster than any other general agent in 
Iowa. In less than seven years he has a total 
business in force of approximately $10,000,000. 

Mr. Larson started with Central Life some 
27 years ago, when as a student in college at 
Toledo, Ia. he began “writing” insurance 
among the students. Upon completion of his 
studies, the late George B. Peak, founder of 
Central Life, loaned him $50 for expenses and 
sent him to. Wisconsin. In 1920 he became a 
director in the company. For two terms he 
served as secretary of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. Mr. Larson was ill with 
the “flu” and was not in attendance at the 
meeting in which the board awarded him the 
medal. 

Mr. Gifford joined Central Life in Hopkin- 
ton, Ia., as a part time agent in 1918 and con- 
tinued in that capacity until in 1921 he went to 
Dubuque as general agent. In both cases the 
directors considered not alone the production 
volume of the men but efficiency of their or- 
ganizations and the excellent financial condition 
of the agencies. 

Only once before has the medal been awarded. 
Last year Harry E. Kirk, of Kansas City, Mo., 
was given the medal for a record of production 
every week for more than 12 years—a record 
that he has since kept, being now in his thir- 
teenth year and having 642 consecutive weeks 
of production to his credit. 4 

es * 
ELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY representatives in the Richmond 
district are winners of the “Cartias Cup,” a 
silver trophy that is awarded each year for 
business production. They will be honored at 
a dinner December 18 to be attended by several 
high officials of the company and prominent 

business men of Richmond. 

H. G. Scott, senior vice-president in charge 
of operations, and James H. Layton, assistant 
secretary of the Reliance Life home office, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will bring the trophy to Rich- 
mond. Carroll T. Scott, of Richmond, super- 
visor of the Virginia department, will receive 
the trophy. 

The cup was won in competition with thirty- 
four other departments in the company’s na- 
tional sales organization, 


kaa old slogan of the American Colonies 
was “millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute.” Interpret that rallying cry 
in terms of the naval situation in this country 
to-day, and the whole thing hinges on a defini- 
tion of exactly what is meant by “defense.” 
Federal legislative halls echo to speeches which 
have for their aim the fixation of the idea that 
this country shall authorize and build only so 
large a navy as shall be needed for the protec- 
tion of its rights. As a flat statement that 
looks very pretty, but under the microscope of 
practicality it is decidedly specious. Adequate 
defense means a defense sufficiently strong not 
only to check any enemy but to defeat him. 
Following that train of thought to its eventual 
terminal, it becomes apparent that if all nations 
can be considered potential enemies we must 
logically proceed to the acquisition of a navy 
as large as any in the world. If, on the other 
hand, we can positively asseverate that England, 
France and Japan, for example, will never be- 
come enemies then there is no reason why we 
should not be content with a second-best or 
even third-best navy. 


oe 


UCH dust is being thrown in the eyes of 

well-intentioned people by the slipstream 
from the Kellogg Peace Pact squabbles, the 
Locarno agreements, the breakdown at Geneva 
and the aftermath of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton. In the American mind, the theory of dis- 
armament has reached the point where it is 
primarily associated with naval equality or in- 
equality as measured in terms of cruisers, sub- 
marines and battleships. Therein lies the 
joker! There has been no fruitful discussion 
or accurate, fair investigation of the question 
of whether or not the navy is the best primary 
arm of defense for this country. 


* * * 


HE President has come out in favor of 15 

cruisers and 1 aircraft carrier as the desi- 
deratum. The jingoists demand many more 
cruisers. Is one right and the other wrong 
or are both wrong? The number of aircraft 
carriers allowed us by the Treaty of Wash- 
ington was either five or six, I don’t recall 
which. We actually have three, one of them 
a remodeled collier unsuited for war conditions. 
An aircraft carrier can launch a ’plane about 
every 15 minutes, those ’planes can go much 
further than the range of the largest naval guns 
and they can carry bombs to sink any naval 
craft. An aircraft carrier, with a number of 
small cruisers to act as scouts, would appear 
a much more formidable weapon that the finest 
battleship. Were we “sold out” at the Treaty 
of Washington in agreeing to hold the num- 
ber of our aircraft carriers to so insignificant 
a figure? 


HAT Bad Boy of American Literature, H. 

L. Mencken, has often dipped his pen in 
gall when writing about business men with the 
result that a number of worthy citizens have 
grown justifiably sore and have struck back 
with just as much vigor and skill. Although 
he mentioned no names it is likely that Chand- 
ler Bullock had the Baltimore Sage in mind 
when, in addressing the Life Presidents at the 
Hotel Astor last week, he said, “There are a 
few self-chartered criticis who delight in drop- 
ping some sarcastic ink on American business. 
They scoff at the word “service,” and engage 
in a futile attempt to write it out of our vocabu- 
lary.” And later on—“Reduced indeed have 
become the ranks of those who, in half-baked 
intelligentsia circles, still chatter of business 
men as “Phillistines” or still speak slightingly 
of all ‘Main Streets,’” 

* ts 

UT because Mr. Mencken has a low opin- 

ion of the cultural attainments of the aver- 
age business man, it must not be assumed that 
he carries on his grudge to the institution of 
private business. On the contrary, Mencken 
is a savage individualist and has opposed So- 
cialism wherever it has raised its head. For 
the benefit of those “hard-headed” business 
men who excoriate Socialism, Bolshevism and 
Menckenism in the same breath, let me print 
Mr. Mencken’s sentiments on government and 
business which Clarence W. Hobbs saw fit 
to quote in address before the Candadian In- 
surance Superintendents this year. As Mr. 
Hobbs remarked, it is “extravagant and 
“hyperbolical” but contains a “certain kernel 
of truth.” 

* * 
6é¢(‘%APITALISM,” writes Mr. Mencken, 
“undoubtedly has certain boils and 

blotches upon it, but has it as many as govern- 
ment? Has it as many as marriage? Has it 
as many as religion? I doubt it. It is the only 
basic institution of modern man that shows any 
genuine health and vigor. ; 

“T doubt that capitalism improves much as 
year chases year. It would be helped, no 
doubt, by occasional clouts a posteriori.. But 
certainly it grows no worse. 

“Most of the crimes laid to it are really the 
crimes of government, its drunken master. 

“Government is the universal pox of man- 
kind. It is completely and incurably evil. But 
we must endure it, it seems, until God is ready 
to let up on us, as women must endure the 
pains of labor. There is no human cure, short 
of universal suicide. Under government capi- 
talism sweats, as everything else sweats. Seek- 
ing escape, it flings its arms about wildly, and 
occasionally knocks down a bystander. But to 
blame it for that writhing is as absurd as it 
would be to blame a bootician because the pro- 
hibition agents blackmail him, and so raise the 
price of his commodity.” 
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YORK LIFE’S BUILDING COSTS 
HEN, in 1870, the New York Life 
Insurance Company built its first 
home office, it had to use about 13 per cent 
of its assets to do so, the property at that 
time representing an investment of about 
$1,500,000. In the 58 years that have in- 
tervened since then the company has ex- 
perienced very remarkable growth so that 
it is now the largest life insurance com- 
pany in the world writing ordinary in- 
surance only. This growth is graphically 
portrayed in the figures given in the ad- 
dress of Darwin P. Kingsley, president 
of the New York Life, at the notable din- 
ner which marked the opening of the com- 
pany’s newest home on the old Madison 
Square Garden site, said to be the finest 
office building in New York City. He 
pointed out that the investment in the 
new plant, which, he said, amounted to 
about $25,000,000, represents only about 
144 per cent of the company’s cash re- 
sources, “negligible in direct comparison 
with the investment made nearly sixty 
years ago.” If the company had spent 
on the new building a percentage of its 
present assets corresponding to that spent 
in 1870 the present investment would 
amount to $195,000,000. Not only do 
these figures present a startling picture of 
the vast strength of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, but they also indi- 
cate that as beautifully and marvelously 
equipped as is the new home, it has been 
built and o€cupied much more economic- 
ally then the officers of nearly sixty years 
ago could manage. 


NEW 


Some very beautiful etchings of the 
new building have been made and THE 
SPECTATOR, in a supplement to this issue, 
is presenting to its readers two fine repro- 
ductions from them, together with a por- 
trait of President Kingsley under whose 
administration and direction this remark- 
able building has been erected and 
occupied. | 





A MEASURE AGAINST UNAUTHOR- 
IZED INSURANCE 
HE business done in a State by mail 
order and unauthorized insurance 
companies quite naturally is not in good 
odor, either with licensed insurance com- 
panies or with the State insurance de- 
partments—and quite rightly so. 

In Montana so many inquiries have 
come to the office of the State Auditor 
and Commissioner ef Insurance, George 
P, Porter, that he has distributed a card, 
which sets forth “seven good reasons why 
the purchase of insurance in companies 
not licensed in Montana is not a good in- 
vestment for a Montana citizen.” 

Such companies, he states, operate 
through the mails, and do not pay any 
fees and taxes into the State for doing 
business therein, and the insurance de- 
partment has no supervision over their 
operations and has no knowledge of their 
finances, with the result that it is possible 
they could operate while insolvent. 

The policies of such companies, he 
points out, are not reviewed in any way 
by the insurance department, and so they 
may possibly issue policies that have ob- 
jectionable features. Not being permitted 
to have agents in the State, they have no 
facilities for the prompt adjustment of 
their claims, and the department, having 
no jurisdiction, can be of no assistance 
whatever to the insured in case there is a 
dispute over the just setilement of a 
claim. 

Mr. Porter also says that ordinary 
claims under a policy such as these com- 
panies issue are not of sufficient size to be 
carried into the Federal courts, and, not 
being legally admitted to the State, court 
action in Montana cannot be instituted 
against the company. Any suit, he says, 
which must of necessity be filed, would 
have to be filed in the State dnd county 
in which the home office of the company 
is located. 

Those are statements of facts that must 


~ 
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impress the man who is considering the 
purchase of insurance, and the wise man 
will best show his wisdom in limiting his 
insurance purchases to companies which 
are authorized, under the laws of the 
State in which he lives, to conduct busi- 
ness there. 





HILE the fire loss in the United 
States and Canada, as computed 
by the Journal of Commerce, increased in 
November last more than $3,000,000 as 
compared with the loss in November, 
1927, the total for the first eleven months 
of this year, $271,763,500, is about $17,- 
000,000 less than in the first eleven 
months of last year. There is, therefore, 
a good prospect that the property loss for 
the current year will be well below that 
of 1927, in which year the fire insurance 
companies were able to show a moderate 
underwriting profit. 





MISSOURI STATE’S CAPITAL INCREASE 


Additional Stocks Will Be Sold at Twice 
Par to Provide Equal Amount of 
New Surplus 

St. Louis, Mo., December 15.—The stock- 
holders of the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company at a meeting held recently voted to 
increase the company’s capital stock from 300,- 
000 shares of $10 par value stock to 400,000 
shares of the same par value. 

The additional stock will be offered to the 
present stockholders on the basis of one share 
for each three now held at $20 a share. The 
extra $1,000,000 raised through the sale of the 
stock will be added to the surplus account. 

The board of directors of the company rec- 
ommended the increase in capital and surplus 
at a meeting held in October and the action 
of the stockholders on last Saturday was antic- 
ipated. 

As is known the Missouri State Life on 
August 25 reinsured the International Life In- 
surance Company and is now the largest liie 
insurance company west of the ‘Mississippi 
River with more than $1,140,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force. Stockholders of record as 
of December 13, 1928, will have the option of 
buying the new stock in ratio to their holdings. 
It is certain all of the stock will be taken by 
the present stockholders. 

The Missouri State Life stock is not listed on 
the St. Louis stock exchange, but recent quota- 
tions by brokerage houses that buy and sell this 
stock established the market at $117 a share. 
This price anticipated the issuance of the new 
stock at $20 a share, so that after the new is- 
sue is absorbed the shares will have a value 
of about $93 a share. 
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An Extra Dividend for 1929 


The directors of the National Life Insurance 
Company, of Vermont, have voted to continue 
the present dividend scale adopted in 1925 and 
to declare and apportion an extra dividend for 
1929 amounting to 20 per cent of the regular 
dividend. The regular dividend will probably 
amount to over $4,250,000, so that this extra 
dividend will require an additional distribution 
of approximately $850,000. 

This is the third extra dividend declared 
for payment by the National in the last five 
years. In 1925 the extra dividend was 20 per 
cent and amounted to $638,629.79. The 1926 
extra was 20 per cent and amounted to $685,- 
942.39. The 1929 extra will be 20 per cent and 
the company will place in liabilities December 
31, 1928, approximately $850,000 to provide for 
its payment. 


Choice and Chance 


That old standard work on Choice and 
Chance, with 1000 exercises, which went out 
of print some time ago has now been reprinted. 
It is written by William Allen Whitworth, 
M.A., and this fifth edition is much enlarged 
over previous editions, occupying 331 pages. A 
new feature of this edition is a class of prob- 
lems which found scarcely any place in former 
editions, namely, the class which includes in- 
vestigations into the mean value of the largest 
part (or the smallest, or any other in order of 
magnitude), or of functions of such a part, 
when a magnitude is divided at random. To 
the same category belong questions as to the 
expectation of the highest (or the lowest) re- 
sult obtained by some experiment or process 
repeated a given number of times. The exer- 
cises at the end of the volume are now in- 
creased in number to 1000. Solutions of 700 
of these were published in 1897 in the companion 
volume entitled DCC Exercises in Choice and 
Chance. Among the 300 new questions now 
added there are some which will be found sug- 
gestive of large fields of independent research 
open to the student. The new volume of Choice 
and Chance can be secured through The Spec- 
tator Company at $4 per copy. 


The Late Claude E. Scattergood 


Claude E. Scattergood, whose death was 
briefly announced in THE Spectator of Decem- 
ber 6, was born December 3, 1878, and his first 
insurance experience was in the actuarial de- 
partment of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, where he began over 
twenty years ago. He later became assistant 
secretary and actuary of the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company, New York, and subsequently 
was connected with the A. M. Best Company, 
the General Casualty and Surety Company, of 
Detroit (as vice-president and general man- 
ager), and then, in 1924, joined the staff of 
Miles M. Dawson & Sons, New York consult- 
ing actuaries. Mr. Scattergood was elected in 
1915 as the first secretary-treasurer of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society. 


Mutual Old Line Life of Des Moines 

The Mutual Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Des Moines, Ia., began business October 
25, writing charter memberships in Iowa. It 
does business on the legal reserve plan and its 
principal officers are: President, D. E. Aldredge, 
former manager of the Lincoln National Life 
Agency at Des Moines; vice-president, F. L. 
Groesbeck; vice-president and counsel, M. E. 
Brackett; secretary, Ward E. Hall, and treas- 
urer, Fred A. Hermann. 


Insurance Securities Corporation of Holly- 
wood Not Taken Over 

IF. W. Beck, secretary-treasurer of the In- 

surance Securities Corporation of Hollywood, 

announces that there is absolutely no founda- 


tion for a report recently made in an article 
in an insurance publication that Harley Moore 
and a Mr. Doerfler have taken over the Insur- 
ance Securities Corporation. He explains that 
Messrs. Moore and Doerfler are stock salesmen 
and were simply employed by the Insurance 
Securities Corporation to dispose of some of 
its securities. The report referred to by Mr. 
3eck did not appear in the THE SPECTATOR. 


—Useful and attractive calendars for 1929 have 
been issued by the Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill.; the On- 


tario Equitable Life and Accident, Waterloo, Ont.; 
the Ohio State Life, Columbus; the Peoples Life, 
Frankfort, Ind., and the Southeastern Life, Green- 
ville, S. C. EDD ee ee 


—Regulations for the Installation of Standpipe and 
Hose Systems, edition of 1928, have been issued by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 








pered in 1928. 








Another Year Ahead 


The life insurance salesman has an urgent 
message for the business man who has pros- 


Will his family be as happy and com- 
fortable in 1929 as it is now? 


“IT don’t know,” he may tell you. 


But he can know. 
security of his wife and children 
certain by acquiring adequate life 
insurance. 
taken away, they at least will be 
spared the hazard of want. 


A Prudential Policy Will 
protect them 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, Presideni 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


He can make the 


Then, should he be 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND 
DEMOCRACY 


Institution Has Been Positive Factor 
in Development 





ALFRED HURRELL ADDRESSES 
PRESIDENTS 





Prudential’s Vice-President Sees Life In- 
surance as Largest Single Factor for 
Thrift 


Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, spoke last Thursday at 
the annual convention of the Association oi 
Life Insurance Presidents in New York on the 
subject, “Life Insurance—the Business Partner 
of Democracy.” 

He asserted that he believes that the institu- 
tion of life insurance, developed in the last 
hundred years and at present functioning, has 
been and is a positive and immeasurable factor 
in making democracy successful on this conti- 
nent. He added that he appreciated that his in- 
dorsement of this scheme of government would 
not necessarily create a stir in the capitals of 
Europe or even quiet the anxieties of the re- 
sponsible statesmen of this country. 

The statesman who framed the Constitution, 
he said, gave ufimistakable evidence of their be- 
lief in the philosophy that governments were 
instituted among men that their rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness might be 
preserved, and that they recommended a scheme 
of government which, while setting up the ma- 
chinery by which the people could function as 
an organized community and exercise ; their 
power nationally, was so devised as to protect 
the rights of the individual with almost pas- 
sionate zeal. Our social, political and economic 
order today, therefore, he said, presents a per- 
fectly logical development. The virtues, the 
worth, or the profit-making industrial system 
stands acknowledged. Capital is given a chance, 
is protected, this for the good of all, as all are 
capitalists or may be. The giant corporation, 
with thousands of stockholders, the grocer 
around the corner, the wage earner, with his 
excess in the savings bank or insurance com- 
pany, all stand on the same footing before this 
principle. 

Life insurance, he asserted, is the largest 
single agency which is devoting its entire force 
to converting people to the thrift idea and 
guarding the converts carefully thereafter. To 
be successful, he said, a company must con- 
tinually gain new recruits to the policyholder 
ranks and keep the old ones rigid in the faith, 
hence, by nature it is militant, crusading, suc- 
cessfully persuasive. Nothing less than that 
will do. The direction of march can only be 
in one direction—forward. The combined ef- 


(Concluded on page 13) 





A. C. Larson on Advisory Board of Amer- 
ican College 


A. C. Larson, of Madison, Wis., State man- 
ager for the Central Life Assurance Society, 
home office, Des Moines, Ia., has been appointed 
to the advisory council of the American College 
of Life Underwriters. Mr. Larson has an- 
nounced that he has been successful in getting 
the University of Wisconsin to hold examina- 
tions for all applicants for the college Life Un- 
derwriters’ degree. 

The University of Wisconsin is one of nearly 
a score of such institutions that have agreed to 
hold such examinations, Mr. Larson said. 


Addresses Actuaries on Men Table 


Henry W. Buttolph, actuary for the Ameri- 
can Central Life Insurance Company, addressed 
the Indianapolis Actuarial Club at its regular 
meeting at the Columbia Club, on Tuesday, 
December 11. Mr. Buttolph’s subject was, 
“The American Men Mortality Table,” and his 
very able comments were followed by a gen- 
eral discussion dealing largely with the use of 
the table as a legal valuation standard—an 
aspect upon which much of Mr. Buttolph’s ad- 
dress dwelt. 


Presidents’ Meeting Concludes 
(Concluded from page 3) 


Resolutions adopted at the meeting were as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks and deep 
appreciation of the Association be extended to 
the gentlemen who have addressed our twenty- 
second annual convention. Revealing careful 
preparation and marked by eloquent delivery, 
these intensely interesting and very instructive 
papers are real contributions to the business, 
and have assured the success of this meeting. 
So that we may in a measure reciprocate our 
obligation to these speakers, the manager is 
hereby directed to cause these addresses to be 
published at length in the proceedings of the 
convention, and to furnish copies thereof to 
the respective speakers. 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the 
Association be tendered to the chairman who, 
with ability and grace, has presided over our 
deliberations and lent inspiration to our ses- 
sions. 

Resolved, That congratulations be extended 
to the manager and the staff of the Association 
for their efficient conduct of its affairs during 
the past year, and especially for their effective 
efforts in planning and conducting the twenty- 
second annual convention of the Association. 

During the sessions several extra-program 
speakers were introduced. These included, T. 
G. McConkey, of the Canadian Life Officers 
Association; Claris Adams, secretary of the 
American Life Convention, and Paul F. Clark, 
president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Each spoke briefly upon the 
work of the organization represented. 
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FINANCING ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS 





Life Insurance Contributing in In- 
creasing Volume 





THOMAS I. PARKINSON’S ADDRESS 





Stresses Importance of Investment Policies 
of Life Insurance Companies 


“Financing Economic Progress” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, New York, at the 
annual convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 

Mr. Parkinson pointed out that the contribu- 
tion of life insurance toward the accumulation 
and distribution of the capital essential to 
financing economic progress is constantly in- 
creasing in volume and importance. The as- 
sets of American life insurance companies, he 
said, have increased during the current year by 
the impressive sum of $1,600,000,000, the largest 
amount ever added in a single year, and now 
total $16,000,000,000, which amount, he added, 
represents the contribution of sixty-five million 
policyholders and constitutes an investment 
fund which is pouring capital into all sections 
of the country in response to demands for in- 
dustrial and social development. It also stands 
as security for the payment, at maturity, of ap- 
proximately $95,000,000,000 of outstanding life 
insurance protection. 

He discussed the investment policies of the 
life insurance companies and the many fields in 
which the money in the hands of the companies 
had been used, and also stressed the fact that 
life insurance funds have so quickly and effi- 
ciently beew made available for changing re- 
quirements for capital. He said that in con- 
sidering further expansion of life insurance 
companies’ investment opportunities two impor- 
tant tendencies of modern corporate finance 
could not be overlooked, the first to finance 
solely through issues of stocks, debentures and 
other securities whose value depends entirely 
upon current earnings rather than upon security 
afforded by specific property, and the second, 
which is found in the field of bond issues se- 
cured by corporate mortgages, takes the form 
of what may be called the decline and fall of 
the first mortgage lien. 

In conclusion Mr. Parkinson 
with the expansion which has recently taken 
place as well as any further expansion there 
come on the one hand increased opportunities 
for the exercise of wise financial judgment and 
on the other the obligation to see that such 
judgment is better informed and more con- 
scientiously exercised than ever before. 


asserted that 
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GIVES NEW DEFINITION 
TO LIFE 





Dr. John H. Finley Sees It in Benefits 
of Insurance 





SPEAKERS AT NEW YORK LIFE DINNER 





Haley Fiske Welcomes New Neighbor— 
President Darwin P. Kingsley Pre= 
sented with Bronze Model of St. 
Gaudens’ Diana 


The opening of the new home office of the 
New York Life Insurance Company at 51 Madi- 
son avenue was officially marked by a dinner 
given Wednesday evening, December 12, by 
the building committee of the board of directors, 
which, although small, it being limited to about 
100 distinguished guests, turned out to be one of 
the most perfect affairs of the kind held these 
many years. Cooked and served by the best tal- 
ent that Savarin restaurants could muster, the 
meal was reminiscent of a day when New York 
restaurants were more famous for their cuisine. 


Previous to the dinner, which was held in 
the officers’ dining room, the guests were taken 
on an inspection tour which occupied about an 
hour and gave them an opportunity to see the 
main features of the New York Life’s new 
“Temple of Humanity.” 

President Darwin P. Kingsley presided at the 
dinner and spoke over a nation-wide radio hook- 
up which was cleared for his address at 9:30 
o’clock sharp. Mr. Kingsley’s talk to the 
guests and the several millions estimated to 
have formed his invisible audience was fully re- 
viewed in Tue Spectator for December 13. 


The after-dinner ceremonies started at 9:25 
when President Calvin Coolidge pressed a 
button in the White House at Washington 
which was a signal for the unfurling of a 
beantiful silken American flag behind Mr. 
Kingsley’s chair. At the same moment a bell 
struck marking the formal opening of the 
building. 

When President Kingsley had finished his 
address he called upon four speakers: Haley 
Fiske, president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company; Cass Gilbert, architect of 
the new building; Paul Starrett, the builder, 
and Dr. John H. Finley of the New York 
Times. 

Each, in turn, paid high tribute to Mr. Kings- 
ley’s influence upon American business life, and 
to his energy and spirit which had made the 
new building possible. 

Mr. Fiske called attention to the great friend- 
ship that had always existed between Mr. 
Kingsley and himself, and between the two 
companies. He spoke feelingly of the great 
regard and affection that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company had for the former 
president, John A. McCall, and said that he 
was happy and proud to see Mr. McCall’s son 
(Vice-President John C. McCall), occupying 
such a responsible position in the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 

In speaking of the new home office, Mr. 
Fiske said, “It is magnificent, massive, and 


beautiful. It is a picture of the life insurance 
business as symbolized by this company.” 


As to life insurance, “Some people have said 
that life insurance is a gamble. If it is a gam- 
ble then the policyholders have won all the 
bets.” 

In reference to Mr. Kingsley, Mr. Fiske 
said, “Life insurance has been called a science, 
and also an art. Mr. Kingsley has made life 
insurance a philosophy—a_ universal’ solvent 
which will some day bring about the brother- 
hood of man.” 


Mr Gilbert, architect of the building, said in 
his address: 


You, Mr. Kingsley, are not only the leader of 
a great corporation which extends its beneficent 
influence to every part of the civilized world, 
but you are also in your. own individual capacity 
a great leader of public opinion, and what you 
say and do in the world of general affairs, as 
well as in the world of business and economics, 
influences thousands of people far beyond your 
immediate circle. 

Your thought and your example, then, con- 
fer upon you the dignity as well as the re- 
sponsibility of leadership. 

It was your idea, Mr. President, that this 
eompany should be housed in a building of its 
own which would fittingly provide for every 
need of its business, and for its future growth, 
but I well remember also that in our early con- 
ferences you repeatedly said that you wanted a 
building that would be beautiful. You empha- 
sized the desire for beauty, you demanded that 
it should be worthy of the New York Life In- 
surance Company. 

We earnestly hope that in the completed 
structure you wilt find that measure of conve- 
nience and beauty which you so earnestly de- 
sired, for it has been our sincere endeavor to 
loyally serve you and your company to that 
Gnd. « 4. % 
There is something alluring and inspiring in 
a great and beautiful structure, the mind is ex- 
alted by it, the spirit is refreshed by it. 


Following Mr. Starrett’s talk the ceremonies 
were interrupted by John J. Parker, veteran 
field man of the company, who has long served 
as an agency councillor at large and who pre- 
sented President Kingsley, in behalf of the field 
force, a bronze reproduction of the famous St. 
Gaudens’ Diana, the Huntress, which was form- 
merly the crowning glory of Madison Square 
Garden. The presentation was a suprise to Mr. 
Kingsley, who said that it formed no part of 
the program which he had planned. 


The final speaker was Dr. John H. Finley, 
of the New York Times, and a former director 
of the New York Life. His address, together 
with some verses which he wrote for the oc- 
casion, follows in full: 


Dr. FIntey’s Appress 


Life, which it is your high function to in- 
sure, has been variously described in the prac- 
ticality of prose and in the imagination of 
poetry. It is “an empty dream,” “ a jest,” and 
“a breath of God; “a shuttle,’ “a tapestry,” 
“a wheel” and “a chain of many deaths’; “a 
short summer,” “a peevish April day” and “a 
dark and stormy night”; “a crowded hour of 
glorious ills,” “a galling load,” “a long lesson 
in humility”: an inn 
- 6 where takes his one night’s rest, 

A traveler to the realm of death addrest ;” 
“an abundant feast” and “a fellowship’; “a 
battle,” “a sequestered vale,” and “ a walking 
shadow”; an “apprenticeship to a progressive 
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renunciation”; “a harp of a thousand strings,” 
“a suburb of the life elysian”; “a vapor,” “a 
variorum,” “a vigil’ and “a verb” that we 
conjugate in its many moods and tenses. 

But insurance has given it a definition it 
never had before. Life is a premium which 
one pays for the privilege of living on the earth 
after one is dead. For insurance is thinking 
ever of the life. of tomorrow. Its mood is one 
which my Greek grammar called the first peri- 
phrastic, which is always concerned about “the 
about to be.” It does not impair in any degree 
post-terrestrial immortality of those who have 
gone beyond, but it exalts and extends their 
post-terrestrial mortality by “o’erleaping the 
barrier of disability and death.” 

Medical science has done much to lengthen 
the average mortal life of man, though it has 
not greatly, if at all, increased the maximum 
span. We do not come much nearer Methuse- 
lah’s age than we did before the days of mod- 
ern medicine (and Methuselah did not die a 
natural death, for the circumstantial evidence 
is that he was drowned). As Cymbeline said: 
“By medicine life may be prolonged, yet death 

Will seize the doctor, too.” 
But life-insuring companies, themselves im- 
mortal, put all their patrons beyond the eco- 
nomic seizure of that ghastly visitor whom 
Holbein has famously pictured in “The Dance 
of Death.” 

Lucan the Latin poet said before the age 
of insurance: 

“We're all deluded, vainly searching ways 

To make us happy by the length of days.” 
And he surmised that 
“The Gods, concealed the happiness of Death 

To thus induce us to protract our breath.” 

It must be admitted that one of the most 
urgent reasons for protracting our breath has 
been removed by insurance. On the other hand, 
it has made earth itself an infinitely happier 
place. 

Wendell Phillips once said of the newspaper 
that it is “parent, school, college, pulpit, theatre, 
example, chancellor, all in one,” ebut it is not an 
insurance company, except as mere information 
or advice insures against. individual ignorance 
and collective error. Beyond this it helps in- 
dividuals to live the thousand years that Mr. 
Kingsley says man may yet come to live in the 
usual span of life. It keeps the revelation of 
the Almighty up to date. 

Without any special instruction, and with 
some embarrassment in the presence of the dis- 
tinguished representatives of the press—and 
only by intuition I give you the greetings and 
good wishes of the newspaper fraternity on 
the realization of your dream. If John, the 
divine reporter, who on the Isle of Patmos 
beheld the house of many mansions let down 
from the sky could see this little city ablaze 
tonight under one roof he would think that his 
vision of the Heavenly City had been fulfilled 
in reality, and that the Kingdom of God had 
indeed come in the earth. It is seldom that the 
press is unanimous about any one thing, but it 
must be about this majestic cathedral of insur- 
ance. We say, as the Queen of Sheba said, of 
Solomon’s Temple: “The half has not been 
told.” I offer you our benediction in these im- 
provised lines: 


To THE New York LiFe 
Long life to you who longer make 
The lives of millions for the sake 
Of those they love but may not stay 
To travel with them all the way. 


Long life to you who now can view 
Your own apocalypse come true: 

A mansion in the skies jet down 
Into the heart of this vast town. 


To soften life’s acerbities 
To sweeten its adversities— 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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HE NEW LIFE INSURANCE CENTER 


anv THE Home Orrices or THE New York Lire INSURANCE COMPANY (LEFT) AND 
an Lire INsurance Company (RIGHT) 








DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


PRESIDENT OF THE New York Lire INSurRANCE COMPANY, 
Wo ConcelveD AND CARRIED THROUGH TO COMPLETION THE 
Company’s New Home Orfrice 
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As CATHEDRALS WERE BUILT 








O are built great Life Insurance Companies. Study the great cathedrals of Europe 
(visit them if you can) and see how successive centuries are built into them. 


In the Cathedral there was from the beginning a definite plan, a definite limitation. 
It was always clear to the builders that the glorious structure would be finished some day. 
But when? People did not ask. They toiled and sacrificed in order to do their part, to 
add their bit to the mighty whole, knowing that neither they nor their children would see 
the completion of the work. By their labors they fostered religion and the arts and fed 
their own souls while erecting a vast pile which they knew would instruct and impress 
their successors through countless generations. They fed their own souls and rendered a 
noble service to others—even to those not of their own faith. 

So it is with Life Insurance and especially so it is with the New York Life. Unlike the 
Cathedral builders, our founders in 1845 (nearly eighty-four years ago) had no definite 
outline of the structure which they then began. 

They labored to establish a program of mutual human service. They did not begin 
to realize the full significance of what they did. Their successors for about three full genera- 
tions have labored as they did and we, the living laborers, begin now to realize what it all 
means. In 1928 the structure, founded in 1845, begins to emerge in outline. Its splendid 
substance is shown in our new Home Office building and in our assets and outstanding 


insurance. 

But the real structure is only suggested by these facts. 

Why should not our successors continue through centuries (as the Cathedral builders 
did) the labors of the men and women who have built so splendidly thus far? When will 
the New York Life be finished? Never! Its foundations are as deep as human love; its 
spires disappear in unfulfilled dreams of human aspiration; its great arches support an ex- 
panding nave which can cover and protect all who come. 


We are today building ourselves into this great Cathedral of Service. 


Our work will always be as clearly defined and as permanent as is the work of the men 
who built with stone and to the glory of God, in the twelfth or in an earlier or in any suc- 
ceeding century. Their work stands. The guide will point out, as you gaze and wonder, 
the work done in different centuries. The agents of Nylic are writing records which shall 
last as long as human life endures. They are building themselves into this great instru- 
mentality of social service. What they do will endure. It will endure because it renders 


service. 
Who then should work with finer enthusiasm than a Nylic agent? Who that is young 
and keen and ambitious and has high ideals about service would not be a Nylic agent? 


To labor and thereby achieve something that shall not “fade like a dream’’; to influence 
beneficently the condition of generations unborn; to build an aisle or an arch or a tower in a 
structure which shall last co-evally with human strength and human affection, with the 
knowledge that if ruin finally comes to human society, his work shall still endure in song and 
story! That is the ideal that leads a Nylic agent on and strengthens him as he sees that ideal 


becoming a reality. 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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It Takes 
A Real Salesman 
To Sell Them - - - 


VERY real, red-blooded man is interested in the future welfare 
and protection of his family. He wants them to have all of the 
comforts of life with which he can surround them. He would like to 


feel assured that whatever happens to him they will be taken care of. 


Most men know that Life Insurance — keen understanding of human nature 
offers the one best and surest solution and an ability to quickly analyze human 
of their problem—but they do not needs. 


“buy”’—they have to be “sold.” And 


This Company is greatly interested in 
it takes a real salesman to sell them. siititad 8 y 


ere, this type of salesmanship. We credit 
Selling life insurance is not merely lay- 


l t of lendid d 
ing a policy before a man and asking ee ee ae eer ne ae 


for his signature on the dotted line. nape grein to the ceneieaty SaeERe 


Life Insurance Selling is a profession. 18 number of real salesmen in our 


It requires careful preparation, a field organization. We have need for 


thorough knowledge of the business, a § more such men. 


Operating in 40 States—Branch Offices and General Agencies 
in practically all important centers 


Si 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, St. Louis Hillsman Taylor, Presiden: 


LIFE - - ACCIDENT - - HEALTH - - GROUP 
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New York Life Dinner 
(Concluded from page 8) 
A proof that love of child and wife 
Is greater than the love of life. 
List oF GUESTS PRESENT 


The members of the building committee are 
as follows: Darwin P. Kingsley, chairman; 
Alfred L. Aiken, vice-chairman; Frank Pres- 
brey, Percy H. Johnston, John G. Milburn, 
Lawrence F. Abbott, John I. Pulleyn, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, George B. Cortelyou, Thomas 
A. Buckner, and Walton P. Kingsley. 

Among the guests attending the dinner were: 
James A. Beha, former Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York; Morgan B. Brainard, 
president, AZtna Life Insurance Company; Wil- 
liam Brosmith, vice-president, The Travelers 
Insurance Company; Chandler Bullock, presi- 
dent, State Mutual Life Assurance Company; 
Walton L. Crocker, president, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Haley Fiske, presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.; John R. Hardin, president, 
Mutual Benefit Ins. Co.; Carl Heye, president, 
Guardian Life Ins. Co.; Fred A. Howland, 
president, National Life, Montpelier, Vt.; 
Robert W. Huntington, president, Conn. Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Co.; Alfred Hurrell, vice- 
president, Prudential Insurance Company of 
America: James Lee Loomis, president, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Also Ethelbert I. Low, president, Home Life 
Insurance Co.; Henry Moir, president, U. S. Life 
Insurance Co.; Thomas I. Parkinson, president, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; Frederick 
H. Rhodes, president, Berkshire Life; Walter 
L. Talbot, president, Fidelity Mutual Insurance 
Co.; Archibald A. Welch, president, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Asa S. Wing, president, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Also William T. Dewart, New York Sun; 
John C. Martin, New York Post; Adolph S. 
Ochs, New York Times; Karl A. Bickel, 
United Press Association; Kent Cooper, Asso- 
ciated Press; Clarence Axman, editor, Eastern 
Underwriter; C. M. Cartwright, editor, Na- 
tional Underwriter; John H. Finley, an editor 
cf the New York Times; W. B. Hamilton, Wall 
Street Journal; L. Alexander Mack, Weekly 
Underwriter; John E. Puckette, Insurance 
Field; Bernard H. Ridder, Journal of Com- 
merce; Arthur L. J. Smith, President of The 
Spectator Company. 

Among other guests were Seymour M. Bul- 
lard, Dr. Ralph Henderson Boots, S. O. Buck- 
ner, Darwin P. Kingsley, Jr., and the follow- 
ing officials of the company: E. Eugene An- 
drews, W. O. Baldwin, Thad C. Bell, Harry H. 
Bottome, James E. Briggs, Alex. S. Browne, 
Thomas A. Buckner, Jr., Louis H. Cooke, R. L. 
Rooney, A. S. Elford, William M. Harris, 
Samuel L. Joseph, George A. Kederich, Hope 
C. Kederich, George W. Long, Dick Oliver, 
John J. Parker, Harold Pierce, Dr. Oscar H. 
Rogers, William L. Royall, Joseph M. Schir- 
mer, Morris Weil, and Robert E. Whitney. 

The following directors of the company at- 
tended the dinner: Lawrence F. Abbott, director, 
The Outlook Company; Nathaniel F. Ayer, 
Cabot Manufacturing Co.; Mortimer N. Buck- 





Business Looks to Life Insurance 


for Protection 
Harry L. Seay Sees It Going Deeper Into 


Institutions 


The history of life insurance follows the his- 
tory of civilization, declared Harry L. Seay, 
president, Southland Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, in his address last Thursday at the an- 
nual convention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents in New York on “Broaden- 
ing Coverage to Meet Life’s New Problems.” 


Life insurance, he said, did not appear until 
the world was ready for it. He traced the 
origin of insurance from the days of the Roman 
Emperor Justinian, who fixed a “premium” on 
a certain type of loans on the security of a 
ship and its cargo, to the present day. He 
pointed out that the first real life insurance as 
we know it began in the United States with the 
issuance on February 1, 1843, by the Mutual 
Life of New York of its first policy. 

Today, he said, so many individuals, so many 
businesses, so many institutions are affected by 
life insurance and its proceeds that it has 
come to be recognized as an economic necessity, 
and he presented many figures to show how 
tremendous a part in the life of the country 
insurance has become. He made a striking 
analysis of the great sums that are paid by 
insurance companies not only in the form of 
death benefits but to living policyholders. In 
1927 the total payments made to living policy- 


of Country 


holders by American life insurance companies 
represented 59 per cent of all payments made 
by such companies. These payments tend not 
only to protect, but toward economic stability. 

Every form of business, Mr. Seay declared, 
looks to life insurance for protection of some 
character. Coverage is placed on valuable of- 
ficers and employees in order that the loss of 
their services may be in part repaid by the pro- 
ceeds of insurance. Partners take out insurance 
on the lives of each other in order that the sur- 
vivor may continue the business and the widow 
and children not be forced to carry on a busi- 
ness they know but little about. Term insur- 
ance is used to cover temporary indebtedness 
and to protect individuals in business over a 
given period of time. 

Insurance, said Mr. Seay in conclusion, is not 
only strengthening national unity but is going 
deeper into the smallest unit of government 
and bringing comfort, happiness and prosperity 
to every district and its beneficiaries increases 
as it spreads from the family to the village, the 
city, the county and the State, and from the 
State through the nation until one is justified 
in saying that no institution contributes so much 
to national unity as does the business of life 
insurance. 





ner, chairman of board, New York Trust 
Company; Nicholas Murray Butler, president, 
Columbia University; George B. Cortelyou, 
president, Consolidated Gas Company; Walter 
W. Head, president, The Omaha National 
Bank; Myron T. Herrick, president, Society 
for Savings; Charles D. Hilles, Alba B. John- 
son, Percy H. Johnston, president, Chemical 
National Bank; Willard V. King, chairman of 
the advisory board, American Exchange Irving 
Trust Co.; Richard I. Manning, Gerrish H. 
Milliken, Deering, Milliken & Co.; Frank 
Presbrey, John J. Pulleyn, president, Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank; Fleming H. Revell, 
Hiram R. Steele, Jesse Isidor Straus, presi- 
dent, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., and Ridley Watts. 

In addition to President Kingsley the fol- 
lowing officers of the company were present: 

Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president; John C. 
McCall vice-president; Walker Buckner, vice- 
president; Alfred L. Aiken, second vice-presi- 
dent; L. Seton Lindsay, second vice-president ; 
Arthur Hunter, second vice-president ; Wilbur 
H. Pierson, third vice-president; Charles H. 
Langmuir, third vice-president; Griffin M. 
Lovelace, third vice-president; Walton P. 
Kingsley, third vice-president; William Mac- 
farlane, third vice-president; Frederick M. 
Johnson, secretary ; Harold Palagano, treasurer. 

Also present were Cass Gilbert, the archi- 


I! 


tect; John R. Rockart, of Cass Gilbert, Inc.; 
Paul Starrett, the builder; Andrew J. Eken, 
vice-president Starrett Brothers, Inc.; A. B. 
Ashforth, agent of the building. : 


“DING” ADDRESSES LIFE PRESIDENTS 
Famous Cartoonist Traces Vocation Back 
to Time of Adam and Eve 

“Since the beginning of time a certain por- 
tion of the human family has been constantly 
and assiduously engaged in the engrossing busi- 
ness of helping the rest of the human family 
to ‘make up its mind,’ to think as they think, 
and vote as they vote. From the time Eve 
used her influence upon Adam to get him to 
vote for personal liberty and a modification of 
the first prohibition law, down to the diversified 
issues of the modern day, the inventive genius 
of man’s mind has exhausted its resources in 
search for a more effective process to bring 
the public around to ‘our way of thinking.’ With 
increasing social complexity has come increas- 
ing effort and new devices to win the public.” 

With this introduction the famous cartoonist, 
Jay N. Darling of Des Moines, prefaced his 
assertion that “the political cartoon is one of 
these devices” in addressing the annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents last Friday afternoon in New York. 
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SPEAKS TO LIFE 
PRESIDENTS 





Charles R. Detrick Represents Insur- 
ance Commissioners 





TRACES DEVELOPMENT OF 
SUPERVISION 





Refers to Recent Looting of International 
Life as Indication of Strength of 
Life Insurance 

Charles R. Detrick, president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, San 
Francisco, spoke last Friday at the national 
convention of Life Insurance Presidents in New 
York on “Insurance Supervision and National 
Unity.” 

Effective insurance supervision in the United 
States, said Mr. Detrick, began in New York 
and Massachusetts just prior to the Civil War. 
A few years later Connecticut, California, Mis- 
souri and New Hampshire also created separate 
departments with a single independent commis- 
sioner whose sole function was to enforce in- 
surance legislation, till now the final phase in 
the development of administrative agencies for 
insurance supervision and control. He traced 
the growth and development of such supervision 
and control from 1862, when there were only 
eighteen life companies with a total insurance 
in force of less than two hundred million dol- 
lars, which reported to the New York depart- 
ment, to the present time, and touched upon 
such events as the financial panic of 1873 and 
what he termed the last critical period in insur- 
ance in 1906, after the Armstrong committee 
investigation and the San Francisco fire had 
shaken two of the older branches of the busi- 
ness “like one of our San Francisco earth- 
quakes.” 

To show how strong are the life companies 
today he referred to the recently much discussed 
International Life case—though he did not call 
it by name but described it as “a recent case 
a thousand miles from New York.” He said: 
“For about fifteen years this company grew and 
absorbed an average of one weak company 
every year. The holding company was then 
sold for about $700,000 in 1924, and to a new 
owner for $3,100,000 in 1927. Notwithstanding 
this last owner had removed $3,500,000 of the 
assets and had issued an unknown amount of 
spurious stock certificates of both the life com- 
pany and the holding company, a committee 
representing ten States was able to effect a re- 
insurance which protected the policyholders and 
beneficiaries 100 per cent and will net the stock- 
holders way above the price the stock ever sold 
for on the market. The total cost of the com- 
mittee of ten States and their examiners was 
$18,000.” 

Briefly Mr. Detrick reviewed a number of 
things that have been undertaken and accom- 
plished by the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and asserted that, work- 
ing in co-operation with the myriad voluntary 
associations of company officials and insurance 
agents, it had helped bring about national unity 
through uniform laws, rulings and practices. 


HEALTH CONSERVATION 


Universal Adoption of Measures 
Would Save 300,000 Lives a Year 


GERARD S. NOLLEN BEFORE LIFE 
PRESIDENTS 








President of Bankers Life of Iowa Says 
One-Third of Deaths Are Preventable 


The universal adoption in our nation of 
proper health conservation measures would save 
over 300,000 lives a year, said Gerard S. Nollen, 
president of the Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, in his address last Friday at 
the annual convention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents in New York. One- 
third of the present-day deaths are preventable 
it is estimated, according to Mr. Nollen. His 
subject was “The Health Account on the Na- 
tional Ledger.” 

Such conditions, he continued, exist not be- 
cause of lack of scientific research or lack of 
medical skill, or lack of availability of facili- 
ties required for the prevention and cure of 
disease, but is due wholly to the fact that 
through carelessness and ignorance on the part 
of the general public the existing professional 
knowledge and skill have not been made fully 
effective. As indispensable as the doctor and 
the scientist are, their potential power in com- 
bating disease can be of no avail unless brought 
to bear upon the health problems of daily life 
among all the people. Therefore, he said, the 
great need today in the work of health con- 
servation is public education. 

Mr. Nollen admitted that our altruism, our 
desire to make a contribution to the sum total 
of human happiness should be sufficient to in- 
spire us with an ambition that would know no 
bounds in attacking the health problems of the 
nation. However, he added, self-preservation 
will always be the first instinct of human na- 
ture, hence a general appreciation of the eco- 
nomic value of health conservation will unques- 
tionably serve to give much impetus to the 
cause. In fact, he said, the happiness and phy- 
sical well-being of our people is so inseparately 
interwoven with their economic well-being that 
the economic side of the picture may be stressed 
even from an altruistic point of view. 

After reviewing many phases of the eco- 
nomic loss resulting from illness and presenting 
statistics regarding certain diseases and various 
causes of death, Mr. Nollen asserted that a defi- 
nite obligation rests upon the enlightened Amer- 
ican citizen to meet the following requirements: 

First.—To adopt an ideal family health con- 
servation program. That involves clean, sani- 
tary environment; wholesome food used in mod- 
eration; ample rest and recreation as an anti- 
dote to the nerve strain of modern life; prompt 
professional medical attention whenever the cir- 
cumstances require it; an adequate understand- 
ing of the nature and effect of certain physical 
impairments so as to insure prompt treatment 
by a competent physician and periodical medical 
examinations to disclose any hidden physical 
difficulties which may need attention. 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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GROUP INSURANCE AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


James E. Kavanagh Addresses Life 
Presidents 








EMPLOYERS INTERESTED IN 
EMPLOYEES 





Attitude of Big Business Is That of Buyer 
With Respect to Group Coverage 

Speaking on “Advancing Social Welfare 
Through Group Insurance” at the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life Insuraice 
Presidents in New York last week, James E. 
Kavanagh, second vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York,. 
said that “the public-be-damned” attitude on the 
part of business has disappeared. Along with 
it, he said, went the fear of and antagonism 
which it once engendered in the public mind! 
and today big business courts the public favor 
and good-will and the public welcomes the con- 
tributions to our material progress which big 
combinations of capital and of brains are mak— 
ing possible. 

The employer of labor, he asserted, has be-- 
come conscious of the fact that it pays to look 
after the well-being of his employees in other 
directions than simply their physical welfare: 
He has found it a good thing to aid his em- 
ployees in becoming more useful citizens im 
the community and to help them toward greater 
economic security. As a result there are to be 
found in many large corporations today definite 
programs of general education, of training 
along broader lines than mere performance on 
the job, and a part of this training has to do 
with the education of the employee in the utili- 
zation of wages or salaries. 

Mr. Kavanagh discussed the development of 
group insurance and reviewed briefly the situ- 
ation in which that form of insurance finds it- 
self today. He said that such insurance to an 
amount estimated at more than seven-and-a- 
half billions of dollars is now in force in Amer- 
ica and Canadian insurance companies. In all, 
there are fifty-seven companies, ten of which 
are in Canada, that have up to date issued this. 
kind of insurance. The total number of lives 
covered is approximately five million, which 
represents about one-eighth of the total number 
of people gainfully occupied in the United 
States. The average coverage per life is a lit- 
tle less than $1500, hardly equal to two-thirds 
the average annual income of the American 
wage-earner. If, he said, one were to consider 
capitalized value rather than the annual income 
of the American worker, the proportion of life 
value covered by group insurance on employees 
in America is still pathetically small. 

To the beneficiaries of group life in- 
surance certificates there has been paid some- 
thing like $250,000,000 in upwards of 200,000 
homes, and it is estimated that 1,500,000 lives 
are covered by group sickness and accident in- 
surance for weekly benefits running to about 
$15,000,000. Eight of the companies writing 
life group insurance now write this form as. 
well. 
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National Fidelity Life Purchases New 
Home Office 


Kansas City, Mo., December 15.—The Con- 
tinental Building, an eleven-story office build- 
ing situated in the center of Kansas City’s 
chief business district, has been bought by the 
National Fidelity Life Insurance Company as a 
location for its home office. The purchase price 
for the building and the leasehold interest in 
the corner it occupies is $630,000. The lease 
will give control of the property for a 130- 
year period. Purchase was made from the 
Commerce Trust Company. 

The company’s offices, now located in the 
Federal Reserve Bank Building, will be moved 
to the new quarters March 1 and will occupy 
the second and third floors. The first floor of 
the building is under a thirty year lease to a 
retail commercial company. 

The National Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany commenced business in the early part of 
1916 in Sioux City, Iowa, and its home office 
was moved in 1923 to Kansas City in order 
to occupy a location more central in its terri- 
tory. Ralph H. Rice who has been president 
of the company since its organization, has had 
a long and successful activity as a life insur- 
ance salesman and executive, and before organ- 
izing the present company was vice-president and 
agency manager of the American Life, now of 
Detroit. Carl T. Prime, secretary, has been 
with the company since 1917, and was formerly 
secretary of the Great Southern Life of Hous- 
ton. 

The company was one of the first in the 
Middle West to grant total disability and 
double indemnity benefits with life contracts, 
and was the first company in the entire West 
to give free health service to all policyholders 
regardless of where they lived. 


The Convention Year Book 

The Convention Year Book for 1928, dealing 
with life and accident insurance, has been is- 
sued by The Convention Year Books Com- 
pany. This value, embracing over 500 pages, 
contains a large amount of useful and inspir- 
ing information for life underwriters, gathered 
from the addresses made at conventions during 
the last year. While the addresses are not in- 
tended to be given completely in each case, the 
essential message conveyed by the speaker, with 
his principal thoughts and arguments, are given. 
The book contains an index to titles of articles, 
an authors’ index and a reference index to 
topics, so that desired information may be read- 
ily located. The price of this book is $3. 


Colonial Life Elects Kelley Graham 
Director 

Kelley Graham has been elected a director 
of the Colonial Life Insurance Company, of 
Jersey City. Mr. Graham is president of The 
First National Bank of Jersey City and a di- 
rector of many other important companies, in- 
cluding R. H. Perry & Company, the National 
Paper & Type Company and the First National 
Bank of Millburn, N. J. 


Life Insurance and Democracy 
(Concluded from page 7) 

forts of life insurance men on this and pre- 
ceding generations in this country has given an 
irresistible momentum to the institution which 
is carrying and must continue to carry victory 
with it. So life insurance can claim an interest 
in the political enterprise that depends on a re- 
sponsible citizenship for its success and it has 
been out in front, preaching, pleading, fighting, 
forcing men to be responsible. 

Mr.Hurrell said that he made no claims that 
life insurance is solely responsible for the for- 
tunate social conditions in this country, but was 
urging, however, that it, more than any other 
commercial institution, has so combined and 
blended good business with good ethics that its 
amazing success is reflected in a broad but cer- 
tain sense in the very political life of the nation. 
In other words, he said, a business which de- 
pends absolutely upon its ability to stimulate 
in a constantly increasing degree high moral 
and humanitarian impulses among the people 
who make up this democracy may claim without 
apology a partnership in the enterprise. De- 
mocracy, he said, is interested in the mass of 
individuals rather than one individual and if it 
provides a living or social condition wherein an 
opportunity is guaranteed to every one in the 
mass that he can move to the front under the 
power of his own ability, then credit to democ- 
racy the triumphs achieved by the many sons 
of Main Street in the fields of science, letters, 
business, philanthropy and statesmanship. In- 
surance men, he concluded, deal in human 
values. Their business is to reveal men to 
themselves, to point the way to increase per- 
sonal power, moral and economic, to wrestle 
with shiftlessness, to combat the forces which 
tend to social disorder, to lead in the campaign 
for family preparedness. “Conscious of their 
high calling and of all the direct and incidental 
benefits which flow therefrom; they work with 
diligence, intelligence and devotion not only to 
make the world safe for democracy, but in very 
truth to make democracy safe for the world.” 


EDUCATION AND LIFE INSURANCE 
Dr. A. M. Dobie Addresses Life Presidents 

“Education and Life Insurance” was the sub- 
ject of an address made last Thursday by Dr. 
Armistead M. Dobie, professor of law, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottsville, Va., at the 
annual convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents in New York. For more 
than twenty years, he said, it has been his daily 
task to endeavor to guide aright the earliest 
steps of the legal neophyte amid the cockleburs 
and roses that are supposed to bestrew the leafy 
leas of the law. He remarked that the proper 
subject for his remarks to the life insurance 
presidents should have been “Some Random 
Thoughts on the Similarities of Education and 
Life Insurance. He pointed out a number of 
points of contact between “two of the greatest 
modern forces,” as he styled them, and showed 
that they were so alike in their great essen- 
tials and so similar in their vital aims and ob- 
jects that the fostering of each was a fulfill- 
ment of the other. 
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MODERN PRISCILLA TO PRINT LIFE 
INSURANCE ARTICLE 


“This Question of Home Profit’? Will Be 
Dealt With by Earl G. Manning 


In its February issue, the magazine Modern 
Priscilla will publish an article on budgeting 
and its relation to life insurance, bearing the . 
title “This Question of Home Profit,” and writ- 
ten by Earl G. Manning. For some time past 
Mr. Manning has endeavored to present a life 
insurance message to women’s magazine read- 
ers, and has convinced the publishers of Mod- 
ern Priscilla of the desirability of pursuing 
this course. It is likely that the article above 
mentioned will be followed by others, with a 
human interest method of treatment, but bearing 
upon the whole subject as covered in the first 
article. Mr. Manning is a large insurance pro- 
ducer and has made a specialty of the use 3f 
budgeting ideas in securing life insurance ap- 
plications. The article as it will appear in 
Modern Priscilla is also being reprinted as an 
attractive booklet. 


“Familiar Dangers Lose Their Terrors” 


A cartoon by M. C. Mobley, which appeared 
in a recent issue of THE SpEcrAToR, and was 
entitled “Familiar Dangers Lose Their Ter- 
rors,’ depicted graphically some of the dangers 
which are constantly threatening the average 
man, who, too often entirely disregards such im- 
pending dangers and smilingly pursues his daily 
routine until he is actively attacked by some 
disease or injured or killed in some accident. 


The lesson carried by the cartoon is well set 
forth in the impressive leaflet by William T. 
Nash, bearing the title “Familiar Dangers Lose 
Their Terrors,” published by The Spectator 
Company. It is truly stated that “hospitals 
crowded with the sick and dying, accidents on 
every hand and death constantly before us, all 
become so common that we are not moved by 
their presence.” They become almost part of our 
daily lives and, as a result, we sometimes do 
not realize the necessity for taking out an ade- 
quate amount of life and accident insurance un- 
til it is too late and we are powerless to help 
those whose future should be our first concern. 

In the leaflet entitled “Familiar Dangers Lose 
Their Terrors,” Mr. Nash has made clear the 
situation and our duty in this regard, and any 
man or woman who reads the argument he has 
set forth cannot fail to see the vital need for 
hfe, health and accident insurance. This six 
page leaflet sells at the following prices: Single 
copy, 10 cents; 50 copies, $2.50; 100 copies, 


* $4.50; 500 copies, $18.00; 1000 copies, $30.00; 


5000 copies, $120.00; 10,000 copies, $225.00. 


Death of F. T. Sumner 


Ernest T. Sumner, assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the U'nity Life and Accident In- 
surance Company of Syracuse, N. Y., died re- 
cently at his home in that city. 

He was 58 years of age, and had been con- 
nected with the company for the past 10 years. 
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EQUITABLE SERVICE SERIES 














Through its many millions invested in Elec- 
tric Companies the Equitable helps to bring 
light and power into countless communi- 
tiesand homes. As electricity has brightened 
human lives EQUITABLE CHECKS 
brighten families when policies become 
claims, and to many hundreds of homes 
served by the light companies come Equi- 72 ie 
table checks to pay not only the light bills {7 

but bills for food, pie 


rent and other cur- [J 
rent charges. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuomas I. Parkinson, President 
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Planning a Convention Program 


By JAMEs Etton BraccG 


Chairman of Program Committee for 1928 and 1929 Conventions of the National Associations of Life Underwriters 


Tone in the sense that it is used in this 
article, is the effect of a speech or other 
program unit upon the sensibilities of the 
audience. Tone is not merely an appeal 
to the ear. It is an appeal also to the 
emotions, the imagination and the under- 
standing. 

The tone effect of a program is pro- 
duced by a relation of tones. The sense 
of incompleteness caused by one tone or 
monotony is a practical demonstration 
of the fact that the basis of tone effect is 
not one tone but a tone relation. 

In an attempt to find some practicable 
measure for the relative tone colors of 
the various program units, the committee 
adopted a tone scale which is used in the 
accompanying chart and which is ex- 
pressed in the terms: comic, light, neutral, 
serious, grave, tense. 

Each unit in the program was ap- 
praised in these terms. For example (re- 
ferring to the chart), the first unit in the 
program was designated as “light” in 
tone. This unit was the address of wel- 
come delivered to the convention by the 
president of the Detroit Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

The second number in the program 
(P) was the address by the president of 
the National Association, in which he re- 
viewed the work of the organization for 
the preceding year. This address was 
rated as “serious.” 


(Concluded from THe Spectator of December 13) 


The third and fourth units in the pro- 
gram (R and S) were rated as “grave}»; 
they were tributes to deceased leaders of 
the National Association. 

The fifth unit (C) was the key address 
outlining the general development of the 
theme, and because its tone was primarily 
intellectual rather than impassioned or 
imaginative, it was rated as “neutral.” 

The eighth number (V) came at the 
close of the first afternoon session, and 
was the masterful, impassioned address 
by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. Its rating, 
“tense,” truly reflected its tone color. 
Likewise, the concluding address of the 
program (W), the brilliant oration de- 
livered by Mr. Claris Adams, was “tense.”’ 

After the tone color of each unit had 
been measured the committee decided that 
it would be effective to have one of the 
two “tense” addresses delivered at the end 
of the first day’s sessions, thereby lifting 
the convention to an emotional peak at 
the outset. It was believed that this early 
climax would create an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm as well as intellectual appre- 
ciation which would carry over until the 
final address of the program. Obviously, 
the second “tense” address was reserved 
for the grand climax of the program. We 
might say figuratively that the program 
was suspended like the Brooklyn Bridge 
between these two “tense” orations. 

It was decided further that the pro- 


gram should rise to a secondary climax 
at the end of each session intervening 
between the first and last afiternoons. 
The two “nearly tense’ addresses fur- 
nished these secondary climaxes. 

The next task of the committee was 
to fit the other units of the program into 
this framework, keeping in mind the 
principle that monotony dulls interest. 
The fitting of these other units into the 
schedule was largely a task of trial and 
error because of the varying periods of 
time apportioned to the several units. 
Some minor adjustments had to be made, 
of course, in the time originally allotted 
to particular units, but in general the first 
apportionments of fifteen, thirty, forty- 
five or sixty minutes were maintained. 

The final result of this work is re- 
flected in the solid line graph in the ac- 
companying chart. The units of the pro- 
gram are designated by letters, A, P. R, 
etc., If these units were arranged in their 
logical sequence in the development of 
the theme, they would appear in alpha- 
betical order. If any reader wants to 
amuse himself for a few moments he can 
draw on this chart another graph indi- 
cating what the variations in tone color 
would have been if the subjects had ac- 
tually been presented in logical order. 

It will be observed that with one excep- 
tion—the tributes to the two deceased 
leaders— no two successive units in the 
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“ON HONOR” 


‘‘That’s The Way They Do Things in 
the Pilot Life Family’’ 


From the American Insurer paca RB ] . 

we are privileged to reproduce an editorial by the pen of on ae ee ae 

Mr. Louis Phillips, following his visit to Pilot’s new Home @® Se he a 
@e8 ¢@ eo, ™ 

Office. f 4 : ®6 nt 


“Whatever others may think or say, we never liked 
the idea of punching a time clock. We will go further 
and say we have never done it, nor ever will unless 
something happens to us which we have not the re- 
motest reason for anticipating. With this preface we 
will now tell of a most pleasing experience which lately 
came to us. We visited the home office of an insurance 
company where everything is ‘on honor.’ It im- 
pressed us as being an exceptionally unusual as well 
as pleasing situation. It would be a long story, but 
just one slant at the proposition will suffice to illus- 
trate the rest. Like many other large concerns, the 
employees get their mid-day meals in the company’s 
specially provided quarters. Here each individual is 
privileged to eat what they want and make out their 
own meal tickets. The food is furnished at net cost 
by the company. It would seem a dishonest person 
would not feel ‘at home’ in the employ of that com, 
pany, at least it seems so to us. Such ‘management’ @® 
must inevitably help make the world grow better.” grooeees® 


SCeeeee® § - 








The spirit embodied in these features of Home Office 


management permeates every portion of the Pilot field. 
Should you become a member of Pilot’s growing family, NO TIME CLOCKS AT 
PILOT’S HOME OFFICE 


you would quickly discern this wholesome way of dealing 


with folks who are in the habit of giving the honor system Fannie Gordon Rudd, secretary to President 

; ; : A. W. McAlister, heads the Pilot Legion, 

full play. There are attractive openings available for men an honorary Home Office organization, and 
— has the remarkable record of having been 
of general agency calibre. neither tardy nor absent in more than seven : 
years. 4 





PILOT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
A. W. McAlister, President T. D. Blair, Agency Manager 
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program had the same tone color. Varia- 
tion was maintained throughout the five 
sessions, each session progressed to a 
climax, and the whole convention ended 
in a grand climax which was both emo- 
tional and intellectual. 

This method of charting tone effects is 
not offered as a great “secret” for the 
building of convention programs which 
will be works of art. It is merely a tool, 
and a crude one at that; but in this par- 
ticular case it was useful. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INCREASING 
CAPITAL 


Stockholders Order Issuance of 14,008 
Shares 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., December 15.—At a 
special meeting of stockholders of the Phila- 
delphia Life, the issuance of 14,008 shares of 
the authorized but unissued capital stock of 
the company was ordered. 

These 14,008 shares are equal to one-fourth 
of the capital stock now outstanding and are 
to be offered to stockholders of record on 
December 12, 1928, at $30 per share; the privi- 
lege to subscribe to be exercised on or before 
January 15, 1929, and payment in full to be 
made at the time of making the subscription. 
The new stock is not to participate in any divi- 
dend declared during the month of January, 
1929, but to participate in all dividends declared 
thereafter. The right to subscribe terminates 
on January 15, 1929. 


American Standard Life, Birmingham, Ala. 

The above-named company was licensed in 
Alabama April 26, 1928, when its paid-in cap- 
ital was $284,639. The par value of shares is 
$10, and stock was sold at prices ranging from 
$12.50 to $17.50, producing a surplus of $168,- 
237. The capital stock was later increased to 
$1,000,000 and 18,000 shares have since been 
sold at $25 per share. When financing is com- 
pleted, the capital is to be $1,000,000 and the 
surplus approximately $1,000,000. The com- 
pany already has a considerable number of 
agents in Alabama, and has over $10,000,000 of 
insurance in force. It is to enter Missisisppi 
and Tennessee soon, and will later enter other 
States. 

The company writes only non-participating 
business, including a full line of juvenile poli- 
cies. It also writes “Trip to Europe” endow- 
ment policies, particularly for school teachers. 

The officers of the American. Standard Life 
are: President, Thomas W. Wert; executive 
vice-president and agency director, Floyd B. 
Powell; vice-presidents, Gen. R. E. Steiner, 
C. B. Verner, J. H. Loveman, W. C. Black; 
medical director, Dr. E. M. Mason; general 
counsel, Judge Hugh A. Locke; secretary, 
McAllen B, Fariss; treasurer, J. C. Shepherd; 
actuary, John A. Copeland. 


OHIO TAX DECISION UPHELD 
Supreme Court Sustains Opinion Declaring 
Retroactive Provision Unconstitutional 
The Supreme Court of Ohio last week af- 
firmed the judgment of the two lower courts 
of that State which had held that the law en- 
acted in 1927, increasing taxes on insurance 
premiums from 2% to 3 per cent, is unconstitu- 
tional in so far as it affects the tax on pre- 
miums collected in 1926, which was payable in 
November, 1927. The insurance companies had 
paid their Ohio taxes in 1927 on the basis of 
3 per cent, but, under a court order, 24% per 
cent was paid to the State and one-half to one 
per cent was paid to a Columbus bank to be 
held at interest pending the outcome of the liti- 
gation. This fund amounts to approximately 
$1,000,000 and must now be returned to the 

companies which paid it, with interest. 

A second suit was started in the Ohio courts 
in October, 1928, attacked the law as it affects 
the taxes in 1927 premiums on which the tax 
was paid in November, 1928, on the ground that 
the law was not enacted until May, 1927, and 
therefore was retroactive as regards premiums 
collected in 1927 before that date. This case 
has not yet been decided. 


Calumet National Life Organizing 

Cuicaco, Itt., December 15.—Organization 
of the Calumet National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, with a capital of $500,000, has been com- 
pleted here this week. Offices are in the In- 
surance Exchange building, 175 W. Jackson 
boulevard. All standard policies for adults and 
children will be issued. 

The new enterprise is headed by E. B. Car- 
son, president of Standard Industries corpora- 
tion and chairman of the board of the I-C 
Bank & Trust Company. Emil G. Seip, chair- 
man of the board of the Sheridan Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, president of the Calumet National 
Bank and director of Foreman National Bank, 
has been chosen chairman of the board. 

In addition to $500,000 capital, the Calumet 
National Life Insurance Company will start 
with a surplus and voluntary reserve of $1,- 
000,000, said to be the “soundest financial stand- 
ing of any life insurance at the beginning of 
its existence.” Full legal reserves will also be 
carried. 


Health Conservation 
(Concluded from page 12) 

Second.—To become an outspoken advocate 
of the universal adoption of health insurance 
conservation measures. 

Third.—If an employer of labor, to put into 
effect, for economic as well as philanthropic 
reasons, a health program for the employees as 
extensive as circumstances permit. ° 

Fourth—To become thoroughly familiar 
with the type of health work now being carried 
on in communities. 

Fifth—To become familiar with the general 
character of the activities of the health depart- 
ment of our federal and State governments. 
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CRESCENT LIFE BUYS NORTHERN 
STATES 
No Change in Operation Planned at Present 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., December 15.—Officers 
of the Crescent Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis have announced the purchase of the 
Northern States Life Insurance Company of 
Hammond, Ind., from Dr. H. E. Sharrer, presi- 
dent, and about 500 stockholders. The deal, 
closed in Hammond, involved almost $1,000,000 
officers said, and will give the Crescent Com- 
pany a volume of life insurance policies in force 
of $57,000,000. 

The Northern States Life Insurance Com- 
pany will continue to operate under its pres- 
ent name for the time being, it was announced, 
with officers of the Crescent company taking 
over the executive positions in the Northern 
States Company. 

The Crescent Life officers are: Machier J. 
Dorsey, chairman of the executive committee; 
Bertram Day, president of the board; Harry 
S. Trussel, secretary-treasurer; Dr. O. C. 
Neier, medical director; C. Edwin Johnson, 
agency director; John Weaver, Chicago, gen- 
eral counsel; Dr. J. W. Seids, Moline, Ill., and 
Lawrence Dorsey of Columbus, Mo., directors. 
Mr. Seids is vice-president and Mr. Johnson, 
second vice-president. 

About two years ago the Crescent Life ab- 
sorbed the larger International Life and An- 
nuity Company of Moline, Ill. In taking con- 
trol of the Northern States, the Crescent again 
is the smaller one becoming parent of the 
larger. The Crescent has about $14,000,000 in 
life policies, while the other company has about 
$43,000,000 in effect. 

The Northern States Company possesses what 
is said to be one of the finest insurance office 
buildings in the central west. Whether head- 
quarters will remain in Indianapolis or be moved 
to Hammond to occupy the fine building there, 
has not been determined by officials of the 
Crescent organization. 


New John Hancock General Agent at 
Worcester 

William E. Collins, for some time associated 
with the Paul Clark Boston Agency of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
has been promoted to general agent of that 
company at Worcester, Mass. 

Chester E. Greene, who has been for many 
years general agent of the company in that city 
will continue, but will be relieved of the duties 
of active management, which will be taken over 
by Mr. Collins. 

William E. Collins has made his mark in the 
life insurance business since he became con- 
nected with the John Hancock weekly premium 
branch eight years ago. In 1923 he transferred 
to the ordinary department, becoming connected 
with the Paul Clark agency of Boston, where 
he made such a record as to receive promotion 
to agency supervisor two years later. 


—The proceedings of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress of America, covering the 15th annual meeting, 
held at Toronto, August 20-23, 1928, have been issued 
in book form. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
of London 


150 William St., New York 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
150 William Street, New York 


Fire, Automobile, Tornado, Explosion, Sprinkler Leakage, 

Rent, Rental Values, Use & ‘Occupancy, Riot & Civil Commo- 

tion, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary & 
Theft, Accident & Health, Plate Glass. 














THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH Mes. BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE “47° LANDLORDS 

TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 





ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
C. M. Berger, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 





Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
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REINSURANCE 


FIRE and CASUALTY 
ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 


of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford 





115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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HOME FRIENDLY INSURANCE CO. 


OF MARYLAND 
has grown so in popularity until 4" is now gly conceded to be 
“one of the lootint. Industrial life insurance companies in America” 
issuing LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT Policies. 

® L. TALLEY. & Write for Financial Statement 

5 » President 
CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Secretary BALTIMORE, MD. 
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(nsurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York 
|New York State 
New Jersey 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Kentucky Virginia 
Texas 
City and Suburban. 
¢Exclusive of Greater New York. | 


each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
oanies represented, etc. 


Vlany new features are incluaed that will be found | 
snly in “Field Annuals.” 
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NEW SCALE FOR 
PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Underwriters Adopt Ruling 
for January 1 








AGENTS NOT YET SATISFIED 





Probabilities Are That April 1 Will Find 
Situation Cleared, However 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., December 17.—The 
action of the Eastern Underwriters Association, 
at its annual meeting in New York last week, 
in adopting the old commission scale of 20, 25 
and 35 per cent, with 7% per cent contingent, 
for the Philadelphia territory, effective Janu- 
ary 1, has not as yet helped to clarify the pres- 
ent disagreement between the agents and the 
E.U.A. 

The agents in rejecting the proposed agree- 
ment recently, voiced their opposition to the 
clause which would permit the agent from re- 
ceiving commissions from any company at a 
higher scale than that set forth in the agree- 
ment. The companies will not recede from 
their position of demanding the insertion of 
this clause in the agency agreement. 

Philadelphia agents have not voiced any opin- 
ion up to the present time on the action of the 
E.U.A. and the situation as it stands today is 
as follows: 

The companies will notify the agents of the 
new commission scale effective the first of the 
year. The agents will be given until April 1 
to sign the new agency agreement. After that, 
if the agents still persist in their stand, no one 
can tell at this time what will happen, although 
several of the companies are hinting of with- 
drawing from offices refusing to sign the agree- 
ment. 

However, the general opinion seems to be in 
Philadelphia insurance circles that the “war” 
between the agents and the E.U.A. will end 
before it even starts and that April 1 will find 
all difficulties ironed out. 


OFFICIAL OF STANDARD FIRE 
William S. Hart Made Assistant Secretary 

William S. Hart was elected an assistant 
secretary of the Standard Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, at a meeting of the board of 
directors held Tuesday. 

Mr. Hart has been associated with the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company since 1916. For 
the past two years he has served as superintend- 
ent of agencies for the eastern department, with 
headquarters in Hartford. From 1924 to 1926 
he was located in New York as manager of 
the company’s local department at 100 Wil- 
liam street. 

Mr. Hart .was born and educated in Hart- 
ford. Before joining the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company he was with the Scottish Union 


Agency Conference Fails 
(Concluded from page 3) 


some of the companies involved in the Ponca 
City, Okla., board’s complaint that a bank 
agency had been set up in violation of the Con- 
ference Agreement. Last April, when it 
developed that the Ponca City agents were on 
the point of bulletining the companies as un- 
fair, some of the companies involved appealed 
to the National Association to come to the 
rescue in warding off precipitate action until 
the matter could be brought up in an orderly 
manner before a conference of the National 
Board and the National Association. 

This is the first time since the agreement 
was signed that its co-operating clause has been 
tested, and the fact that no machinery is pro- 
vided by the National Board creates a situation 
not contemplated in the beginning. It seems 
most unfortunate that no tribunal can be cre- 
ated on the part of the companies, through 
which organizations of companies and agents 
can confer or meet on common ground with 
reference to the fundamentals of company- 
agency relationships. 

The almost unanimous company opinion is 
that the Conference Agreement is too impor- 
tant a document to be allowed to fail to func- 
tion. 

Originally the complaint of the Ponca City 
Board was against the Commercial Union, the 
Fire Association, the Great American, the 
Niagara, the Pennsylvania Fire and the Trinity 
Fire Insurance companies. Since the complaint 
was first filed, the Great American has with- 
drawn from the agency, to quote Vice-President 
Chas. R. Street, “in the interest of peace and 
harmony.” 

It is to be noted that the Niagara is not a 
signatory company to the Conference Agree- 
ment, and the Pennsylvania Fire made no com- 
mitment as to the Agreement until July 1, 1926. 
(The appointment by this company is claimed 
to have been made April 6, 1926.) 

On the date fixed for the hearing (December 
12) some of the companies appeared prepared 
to file briefs and defend the charges. The ac- 
tion of the National Board foreclosed them 
from this procedure under the Conference 
Asreement. It is understood that Vice-Presi- 
dent J. M. Thomas of the Fire Association ap- 
peared for his company, and upon learning that 
no committee had been provided by the National 
Board. formally requested that such a committee 
he provided. His request, however, was in vain. 

E. P. Souligny was delegated bv the Ponca 
City Association to come to New York, attend 
the scheduled conference, and represent the 
Ponca City agents. 

Until the time of the meeting there was no 
intimation that the National Board could not 
or would not hold such a conference. The 
Ponca City agents have withheld action since 
last April. relying on the belief that their diff- 
culty could be solved by orderly procedure. 
The Conference Agreement has not broken 
down, but it now appears obligatory on the 
part of the National Association and the Na- 
tional Board to set up a piece of machinery 
that will function when needed. 








and National Insurance Company at its home 
office in this city for fifteen years. Mr. Hart 
lives in West Hartford. He is married and 
has two children. 
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HARRY A. SMITH! DEAD 


Head of National Fire of Hartford 
Victim of Heart Disease 








WAS POWER IN FIRE INSURANCE 





Became Widely Known as Chairman of 
Insurance Division of United States 
Chamber of Commerce and Presi- 
dent of Naional Board 
Harry A. Smith, president of the National 
Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, died of 
heart failure at his home in Hartford, Monday 
afternoon following a week’s illness. He was 

59 years old. 

Mr. Smith was known throughout the world 
as one of the outstanding leaders of the fire in- 
surance business. At the time of his death he 
was president of the National Fire, the Me- 
chanics and Traders Insurance Company of 





THE Late Harry A. SMITH 


New Orleans, the Franklin Insurance Company 
of New York, the Transcontinental Insurance 
Company of New York, the Colonial Security 
Company of Hartford and the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters Building Corporation. 

He was a member of the board of directors 
of all the foregoing corporations and in addi- 
tion was a director of the Alabama, Tennessee 
& Northern Railroad (of which he was vice- 
president), the Bush Terminal Company, the 
Central National Bank of the City of New 
York, the Fire Reassurance Company of Amer- 
ica, the First Reinsurance Company of Hart- 
ford. the Lincoln Fire Insurance Company of 
New York, the Rossia Insurance Company of 
America, the Phoenix State Bank and Trust 
Company of Hartford and the National Casu- 
alty Company of Detroit, Mich. 

He was a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, to which office he 
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was elected in 1923, serving as chairman of the 
chamber’s insurance division. He was also 
president of the United States Fire Companies 
Conference and was chairman of the executive 
committee of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association. He was a former president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, the East- 
ern Union and the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Smith was born in Springfield, Mass. 
He entered the local agency of the National 
Fire in Rochester immediately upon his gradu- 
ation from Amherst College in 1890 and a year 
later he was made special agent for the com- 
pany, having charge of New York State. In 
1900 he was appointed assistant secretary of 
the company, holding this office until 1907 when 
he became vice-president. In February, 1915, 
he became president. He is survived by his 
widow, two. sons, James Nichols Smith and 
Malcolm H. Smith, both of New York -city, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Wilbur Wyatt Walker 
of Hartford. At the time of his death Mr. 
Smith was a member of the Hartford Club, 
the Hartford Golf Club, the Farmington 
Country Club, the. Wampanoag Country Club, 
the University Club of Hartford and the Re- 
cess Club of New York. 


UNIVERSAL AUTOMOBILE INCREASES 
CAPITAL 
Dallas Company Adds $400,000 to Surplus 
Also 

The charter of the Universal Automobile In- 
surance Company, Dallas, Texas, has been 
amended by recent action of the stockholders 
to exclude certain broad and unused powers tu 
which other States objected and to permit the 
company to write all forms of aircraft insur- 
ance. The capital of the company has been in- 
creased from $400,000 to $500,000 and the sur- 
plus increased to over $400,000. The original 
charter of the company authorized it to write 
fire insurance and certain casualty lines in addi- 
tion to full coverage automobile insurance, but 
it has never written anything except the usual 
automobile coverages and it proposes in the 
future to confine its business to these lines. 

The stockholders voted to increase the cap- 
ital stock from $400,000 to $700,000 and the 
$300,000 was immediately paid-in in cash and 
certified to the Insurance Department of Texas 
for approval. At the same meeting it was 
unanimously decided immediately to decrease the 
capital from $700,000 to $500,000 and to trans- 
fer $200,000 to surplus. In order to meet cer- 
tain technical requirements of the law the meet- 
ing was recessed to December 8 to take formal 
action on the proposal to decrease the capital, 
as this could not be formally voted until 
the increase had been certified to the Insurance 
Board and approved. 


DEATH OF HENRY E. HESS 


Veteran Rater Was 77 Years of Age 








HAD DISTINGUISHED CAREER 





Was Manager of Suburban Exchange for 
Many Years 

Henry E. Hess, until four years ago man- 
ager of the Suburban Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, died last Saturday at his home in 
Patchogue, L. I. He was 77 years old. The 
funeral was held Monday. 

Mr. Hess was born in Detroit and entered 
the fire insurance business in an office in In- 
dianapolis in 1867. From 1876 to 1881 he was 


an independent adjuster at Scranton, Penna., 
during which time he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. In 1881 he became a special 
agent of the old Merchants of Newark in the 
middle department and the following year be- 
came special agent of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and the Pennsylvania 
Fire in that field. He went to Boston in 1884 
as special agent of the Connecticut Fire. In 
1887 he was elected president of the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange and he was largely in- 
strumental in organizing the Insurance Library 
Association of Boston and served it in vari- 
ous offices for twelve years, part of that time 
as president. When the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange was organized in 1898 he 
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became its manager and held the position for 
ten years, resigning to become vice-president 
of the Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. But he resigned that position shortly 
and in 1912 was elected manager of the 
Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange, holding that 
position until his retirement from active work 
June 1, 1924. 

Following his retirement he took an active 
part in the affairs of Patchogue and his efforts 
resulted in the annexation of West Patchogue, 
where he lived, by Patchogue last spring. 

Mr. Hess was known as one of the leading 
raters of the country. He was the author of 
practically all the schedules adopted by the 
suburban exchanges and when, in 1922, uniform 
schedules were adopted for all of New York 
State outside of New York city territory he 
was one of the authors of the uniform 
schedules. 


Germanic Fire Licensed in New York 

The entire capital and surplus of the Germanic 
Fire Insurance Company, New York amount- 
ing to $2,600,000, has been paid in and the com- 
pany duly licensed under the insurance laws of 
New York. It will begin writing business on 
January 2, 1929, at which time the officers and 
full board of directors, to which certain impor- 
tant additions are being made, will be an- 
nounced. The executive offices of the company 
are at 26 Broadway, with the other companies 
of the Germanic group, and it will also have 
an office in the Chanin building at 42d street 
and Lexington avenue. 
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FIREMEN’S GETS MILWAU= 
KEE MECHANICS 





Deal Involves Exchange of Stock Be- 
tween Companies 





NEAL BASSETT’S COMMENTS 





Explains Policies of His Group—Calls it 
Conflagration Proof 

A proposal by the Firemen’s Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, to affiliate the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
through and exchange of stock was approved 
at a meeting of the directors of latter company 
held last week. No formal meeting of the 
stockholders is necessary in connection with 
this action since each stockholder may decide 
whether or not he wishes to exchange his stock. 
The transaction will be completed when the ex- 
change of enough shares is assured. The Fire- 
men’s proposes to exchange ten shares of its 
stock for nine shares of Milwaukee Mechanics 
stock and it is a condition that not less than 
67 per cent of the entire outstanding capital 
stock of the Milwaukee Mechanics shall be de- 
posited with the First Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany as trustee. It is a further condition that 
the Firemen’s has the right to effect the ex- 
change even if less than 67 per cent of Mil- 
waukee Mechanics stock be deposited. 

When the transaction is completed the Fire- 
men’s will have in round figures a capital of 
$16,000,000, surplus of $26,180,000, a group 
premium income in excess of $42,500,000 and 
gross assets of $111,038,774. According to 
President Neal Bassett of the Firemen’s that 
company, from the capital and surplus stand- 
point, will be the second largest company in 
the United States. 

President Bassett said that the benefits to 
the stockholders of both insurance companies 
through such an affiliation are inestimable. The 
exchanging stockholders, he said, benefit so 
materially that there can be no question as to 
the wisdom of their exchanging their stock. 
He added that the modern system: of grouping 
companies is recognized to-day as being the 
only successful way to manage fire insurance 
companies. He said: 

This can be seen when one considers that 
more than 80 per cent of the total pre- 
miums, United States in 1927, were trans- 
acted by twenty-five groups of fire insur- 
ance companies. The Firemen’s group was 
and is one of the leading groups in the 
twenty-five. The firemen’s has been con- 
tinously paying dividends at the rate of not 
less than 22 per cent per annum on par 
since 1913 and there is every reason to be- 
lieve it will continue to do so. It has long 
followed the benefit practice of paying its 
dividends out of its earnings from invest- 
ments without reference to underwriting 
results. 

A more conservative policy than this can- 
not well be imagined. The Firemen’s has 
stockholders in practically all the States of 
«the Union and in number it has approxi- 
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mately 8000 and with the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics stockholders it will have a list of 
about 10,000. This is probably by far the 
largest fire insurance company stockhold- 
ers list of the United States. 


The group of companies comprising the 
Firemen’s Group has now over 30,000 agents. 
The head office of the Milwaukee Mechanics: 
will continue in Milwaukee, with President 
Charles Yunker remaining in charge of the 
company’s interests Mr. Basset stated. He 
added: “It is proper also to state that the 
group of companies with which the Milwaukee 
Mechanics is now affiliated is conflagration 
proof. That is to say if the entire liabilities in 
the so-called conflagration district as defined by 
the National Board of any city were to become 
payable they could be promptly paid out of the 
net surplus of the Firemen’s alone and leave 
that company with a very handsome net sur- 
plus with which to continue business without 
the necessity of asking its stockholders to re- 
finance it.” 





Arthur Arnow Heads General Brokers 

Officers of the General Brokers Association 
for the the year 1929 were elected last week as 
follows: President, Arthur Arnow; first vice- 
president, George W. Cornell; second vice- 
president, Harry Broadman; third vice-presi- 
dent, George A. Kuhirt; fourth vice-president, 
Bernard E. Frank; fifth vice-president, Julius 
Margolies; secretary, Joseph Wank; treasurer, 
Miss Phoebe R. Marks. The executive com- 
mittee was also chosen. 





Esteem 


(Another agent writes) 


‘*The ‘Personal Service 
Feature,’’ which is ever 
dominant in their or- 
ganization, has won 
the Agricultural a 
place in our esteem 
that could not be re- 
placed by any other 
connection. Their pol- 
icy of doing business 
with as little red tape 
as possible and their 
understanding of the 
Agents’ problems has 
made the company 
unusually satisfac- 
tory.”’ 
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hat’s in a Safe‘ 


There may only be books and papers in Merchant Jones’ ex- 
pensive and impressive safe, but how is Bill Burglar to know 
that? The only way he can satisfy his curiosity on that score 
is to open it. ‘‘ And how!” 


A few spoonsful of nitroglycerine, properly applied, will ruin 
almost any safe, not to mention its effect upon the other con- 
tents of the room in which the safe is located. So, even if Mer- 
chant Jones doesn’t keep anything except books and papers 
in his safe, he’s still apt to be considerably out of pocket as 
the result of the cracksman’s operations. 


For example, in the case of the clothing store whose wrecked 
and looted safe is shown above, the damage done to the safe, 
office equipment and stock, accounted for more than half its 
total loss of $2,500. 


Under circumstances such as these, what a world of comfort 
the holder of an FaD Safe Burglary Policy must derive from 
the knowledge that his policy provides indemnity for ‘“‘a/l/ 
damage (except by fire) to merchandise, furniture, fixtures and 
equipment in the premises caused by burglary or attempt thereat,” 
as well as for whatever is stolen from within the safe. 


FIDELITY ann DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 
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AGAINST COMPULSORY 
AUTO LAW NOW 





Maryland Commission’s Report Op- 
poses Mandatory Insurance 
Legislation 


FURTHER STUDY URGED 








Members Feel Answer to Accident Preven= 
tion Lies in Traffic Law Enforcement 


BatimorE, Mp., December 18.—The commit- 
tee appointed by Governor Ritchie to investigate 
the workings of compulsory automobile insur- 
ance and report on the advisability of its adoption 
by Maryland opposes its enactment in a report 
which has just been submitted to the Governor 
and the general assembly. 


The committee, which consists of Carville D. 
Benson, Insurance Commissioner; J. Vincent 
Jamieson, representing the motor vehicle depart- 
ment; Wallace W. Lanahan, representing the 
county motorists; W. Frank Roberts, repre- 
senting the city motorists; Police Commissioner 
Charles D. Gaither, representing non-vehicie 
owning public; C. Harry Reeves, Jr., repre- 
senting the automobile industry; Joseph F. 
Matthai, vice-president, United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty, representing the insurance com- 
panies; W. W. Cloud, representing the Balti- 
more Safety Council, and Joseph C. France, 
representing the Governor, held a number of 
meetings during the year and went into the 
question very thoroughly. 

The report to the Governor, practically in 
full follows: 


Your commission has found it impossible to 
discover or develop definite information of a 
kind and character to enable it to make a con- 
structive report under this heading. 

Your commission believes that the answer to 
the problem of accident prevention lies in the 
strict and impartial enforcement of the State 
Motor Vehicle Safety and Traffic Laws, rather 
than in any provision securing money benefits 
to the victims of motor vehicle accidents caused 
by financially irresponsible, reckless motorists. 

Your commission’s study of the problem leads 
to the conclusion that while provision of secur- 
ity for the payment of money benefits to the 
victims of such accidents is a solution of a 
part of the problem, such provision may operate 
to lessen the public demand for a solution of the 
other and more important part of the problem, 
to-wit, the prevention of accidents by the dili- 
gent and impartial enforcement of existing ap- 
plicable laws and regulations. 

Your commission’s study of the several dif- 
ferent types of laws which have been hereto- 
fore enacted in several States in an effort to 
solve this problem leads to the conclusion that 
no one solution has been developed upon the 
effectiveness of which students of the subject 
can agree. 

Your commission has been unable to obtain 
sufficient reliable information, satistical or other- 
wise, from the States now having such laws to 
enable it to arrive at a conclusion upon which 


to base a definite recommendation for legisla- 
tive action at this time: 

Your commission believes that it would be 
inadvisable to endeavor to solve the problem by 
any legislative remedy at the 1929 session’ of 
the General Assembly; that, on the contrary, 
it should be given further study in the light 
of such additional experience and information 
as may be developed in other States under the 
experimental laws which are now in force in 
such States. 

Therefore, your commission recommends unto 
Your Excellency and the General Assembly of 
Maryland that a new commission: be appointed 
or your present commission continued to further 
study the problem and to report thereon in 
1931. 


MAY INCREASE DIVIDEND 
New Amsterdam Casualty Directors Meet 
Next Month 

Battimore, Mp., December 17.—An increase 
in the dividend from $2.80 to $2.90 a share is 
expected by the New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany when the board meets next month. 

As the stock has a $10 par value, this would 
mean a l per cent increase to a 29 per cent 
basis. New Amsterdam has been increasing its 
dividend 1 per cent or more every year for 
about 14 years. 

The company is expected to wind up a good 
year and its earnings should compare favorably 
with those of other companies in the same line 
of business that have made public reports dur- 
ing the year. On the new building of the com- 
pany in the heart of the New York insurance 
district, New Amsterdam has just turned down 
an offer which involved a price of about $1,- 
000,000 more than the actual cost of the prop- 
erty. The real estate was acquired only about 
a year ago, and the appreciation already 
amounts to about $3.30 a share on New Amster- 
dam’s stock. 

Massachusetts Situation Still “In the Air” 

(Concluded from page 3) 
interest of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
has been solicited, and a committee of ten mem- 
bers appointed to help in the situation. While 
the main cudgel in this war is being wielded 
by the general agents, the only ones who may 
survive in the opinion of one of them will be 
the branch offices. This may be a pessimistic 
view to take, he says, “but the agency system 
is resting on a volcano that even the agents in 
other States, where compulsory insurance is 
talked, do not seem to realize.” 
Henry D. Wilson Goes Into Agency 
Business 

Henry D. Wilson, assistant secretary of the 
Central West Casualty Company of Detroit 
and associated with that company and its prede- 
cessors for the past nine and a half years, has 
resigned, to enter the insurance business for 
himself at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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JOHN L. MEE RESIGNS 
FROM NATIONAL SURETY 





Vice-President and Superintendent of 
Agents to Leave January 1 





FUTURE PLANS WILL BE ANNOUNCED 
SOON 





Official Has Handled Company’s Produc- 
tion Since 1918 


John L. Mee, vice-president and superintend- 
ent of agents of the National Surety Company, 
New York, has resigned as of January 1, 1929, 
and an announcement of his future plans will 
be forthcoming shortly. 


Mr. Mee is one of the leading production 
executives in the insurance business and, in ad- 
dition, is nationally known because of his fre- 
quent appearances as a speaker before bankers’ 
associations and financial groups throughout 
the country. 

Following an education at Pennsylvania State 
College, Mr. Mee began his insurance career 
in a local agency at Sayre, Penna., in 1908. 
The next year he became special agent for the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance 
Company and, subsequently, was sent by that 
organization to Louisville to become branch 
manager with supervision over Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Southern Indiana. In 1914 he 
joined the Royal Indemnity Company as execu- 
tive special agent and retained that post until 
1917 when he went to the home office of the 
National Surety as assistant secretary. In 1918 
he was made superintendent of agents and .be- 
came vice-president in 1921. 

When Mr. Mee assumed charge of the 
agency department of the National Surety in 
1918, the company had 5800 agents, whereas it 
now has over 12,000. The premium income in 
1918 was $5,853,362 but the growth of the 
company’s business has been such that by the 
end of 1927 the premiums written amounted to 
$17,569,505. 


Throughout a period of twenty years of 
experience in both the casualty and surety fields, 
Mr. Mee has become personally known to in- 
surance agents and company officials in practi- 
cally every State and the announcement of his 
future plans will be awaited with interest by his 
many friends in the business. 


Health and Accident Underwriters’ Next 
Meeting in Chicago 

The spring meeting of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference will be held 
next year in Chicago, either in May or June, 
according to a decision reached by the executive 
committee at its session in the Hotel Astor, 
New York city, last week. 
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We Are Not Too Big | 
Nor Too Small 


Our chief executives always have time to meet 
and know individual agents and to work with them 
in the solution of their problems. 


Yet we are big enough to supply adequate 
backing for any coverage we are called upon to 
give, whether it be Fidelity, Surety or Burglary. 


Where can you have a better combination? 
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If you are interested in establishing a real | 
Surety connection for the development of 4 
SURETY business on a profitable basis, write 


NEW YORK INDEMNITY COMPANY 


115 Broadway, ‘New York ! 
Wm. B. Joyce, Chairman, Spencer Welton, Pres. | 
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THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
omen in the World 


EDUCATION 





Organized October 1, 1892 
WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 


Good Territory Everywhere in United States 

and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 
ee De ee ee ee oe $24,000,000 
Benefits Paid since Organization Over....... 36,000,000 


For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Miss Bina M. West Miss Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 














is the foundation of success in Life Under- 
writing. Appreciating this fact, ATLANTIC LIFE of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, encourages its representatives to prepare 
for the examinations for Chartered Life Underwriter, and 
will present twenty-five dollars ($25.00) to every Atlan- 
tic representative who secures this professional degree. 


Another Atlantic Advantage! 
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MARYLAND COMMISSIONER 
SUGGESTS LAW CHANGES 


Would Reduce Fee for Agents of Out- 
side Companies 








PROVISION FOR ADEQUATE SURPLUS 
INCLUDED 





Miscellaneous Carriers, When Capital Is 
Impaired, Also Dealt With 


BattimoreE, Mp., December 17.—Carville D. 
Benson, State Insurance Commissioner, has rec- 
ommended three changes in the insurance laws 
of Maryland in his annual report to Governor 
Ritchie. 

The most important is a reduction in the an- 
nual license fees for agents of outside com- 
panies from $10 to $2. 

The recommendations, in part, follow: 


The first of these bills proposes to add a 
new section to Article 48-A, its purpose being 
to provide the same procedure with reference 
to miscellaneous companies whose capital stock 
is found to be impaired, as is now provided by 
Section 80 for fire and marine companies, by 
section 97 for life companies, by section 130 
for mutual companies and by section 140 for 
reciprocals. At present there is no law under 
which I may proceed in the case of miscellane- 
ous companies whose capital stock is found to 
be impaired. I do not anticipate any opposition 
to the passage of this bill. 

The second bill provides that all classes of 
companies incorporated under the laws of 
Maryland shall have a reasonable surplus be- 
fore beginning business. The present law pro- 
vides, under section 105, that surety and mis- 
cellaneous companies shall have a surplus of 
$125,000, but there is no provision anywhere 
in our laws requiring fire, marine or life in- 
surance companies to have any surplus before 
beginning business. The purpose of this bill 
is to require such companies to have a surplus 
of not less than $100,000 before beginning busi- 
ness. I do not anticipate any opposition to the 
passage of this bill. 

The third bill is to reduce the license fee for 
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agents representing stock fire and marine in- 
surance companies of other States and foreign 
countries from $10 to $2 and the fee for solicit- 
ors representing stock fire and marine insur- 
ance companies of other States and foreign 
countries from $5 to $2. 


SEVERAL PROMOTIONS IN CENTURY 
INDEMNITY 
W. G. Pond to Manage Claims—Three New 
Supervisors Named 

Several changes in the home office claim de- 
partment of the Century Indemnity Company, 
of the AZtna Fire Group, Hartford, have been 
announced. 

Walter G. Pond, who has served as assistant 
manager of the casualty claim department since 
the Century was organized in 1926, has been 
promoted to the position of manager. 

Under: the supervision of Mr. Pond will be 
three claim supervisors, Holly W. Fluty, T. 
Spencer Crane and Charles B. Jarvis. Mr. 
Fluty has been made supervisor of automobile 
and liability claims, having been transferred 
from the compensation claim division where he 
has been supervisor since last January. 

Mr. Crane has been appointed supervisor of 
compensation claims. He is a graduate of St. 
John’s college and of the University of Mary- 
land law department. He has spent twelve 
years with the Georgia Casualty Company in 
charge of compensation claims at the home of- 
fice. 

Mr. Jarvis, a member of the claim department 
for the past two years, has been made supervisor 
of burglary and accident and health claims. He 
is a native of Canada, but has spent most of his 
business life in financial and insurance circles 
in New York city. 

The balance of the claim work has been di- 
vided into two groups: a bond claim depart- 
ment, of which George T. Holbrook is attorney, 
and a law department with William H. Tribou 
in charge. , 
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CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


84 William St. 





THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 


CASUALTY AND SURETY REINSURANCE 
AND EXCESS COVERS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Telephone, Beekman 0890 


ES 8 


$ 600,020 
1,112,511 


New York City 
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A. L. JOHNSTON JOINS 
NEW COMPANY 


Be With Proposed Running 
Mate of Public Fire 





Will 





HAS HAD LONG INSURANCE 
EXPERIENCE 





President C. H. Holland, of Independence 
Indemnity, Pays Tribute to His 
Ability 
Andrew L. Johnston, who resigned recently 
as vice-president of the Independence Indem- 
nity Company of Philadelphia, will be connected 
with the organization of a casualty running 
mate for the Public Fire Insurance Company 
of Newark. Announcement to this effect has 
been made by James T. Dargan, president of 
the Public Fire. It is more than probable that 
Mr. Johnston will become the active managerial 

head of the new casualty carrier. 

Mr. Johnston is one of the ablest and most 
experienced men in the business. He started 
with the Frankfort General Insurance Com- 
pany and was assistant manager of its Pacific 
Coast branch for many years. In 1911 he be- 
came head of the Pacific Coast department of 
the Royal Indemnity, then newly organized, and 
remained in that post until 1922 when he went 
with President C. H. Holland to the Independ- 
ence Indemnity. 

Under date of December 13, 1928, President 
Holland sent to the agents of the Independence 
Indemnity a brochure which was a personal 
tribute to the ability of Mr. Johnston and an 
expression of regret at his departure from that 
organization. In that message, President Hol- 
land described Mr. Johnston’s qualifications in 
part as follows: 


His training and long experinece in the busi- 
ness, his insurance instinct and his inborn abil- 
ity qualify him fully for the postion he is to 
occupy. 

His many years insurance-wise have brought 
him into contact with every aspect of the cas- 
ualty and surety business; he has in his time 
inspected risks, adjusted claims, solved under- 
writing problems, managed an important branch 
office, and successfully filled the position of an 
active executive officer. That he will capably 
carry the still more onerous responsibilities of 
his new office is not to be doubted. 


Fidelity and Deposit Writes $5,000,000 
Bond 

Battrmore, Mp., December 17.—The Los An- 
geles office of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany has just closed one of the largest surety 
bonds ever written in this country, it was an- 
nounced at the home office last week. The bond 
is in two parts, totaling $5,000,000 and carries a 
premium of $250,000. 

One bond of $2,500,000 was for “faithful 
performance” of the contract and another of a 
similar amount was to guarantee payment by 
the contractors for materials used. 

The project covered by the local company is 
the San Gabriel flood control dam, to be erected 
in the Los Angeles flood control district to re- 
duce the hazard to that city. It is being erected 
in the mountains to the west of Los Angeles. 
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R.R. RASQUIN JOINS CON= 
SOLIDATED INDEMNITY 


Becomes Vice-President and General 
Counsel 








APPOINTMENT EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1 
Has Been of National Surety’s 
Counsel for Four Years 

The Consolidated Indemnity and Insurance 
Company, of which John F. Gilchrist, formerly 
chairman of the Transit Commission of New 
York, is president, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Rolland R. Rasquin as vice-president 
and general counsel, effective January 1. Mr. 
Rasquin has been attorney for the past four 
years of the National Surety and has resigned 


Official 


from that company. 

The company, which was recently organized 
and whose home offices are located at 475 Fifth 
avenue, New York city, is authorized to en- 
gage in writing casualty and surety business. 
When completely organized, the company will 
have a capital, surplus and reserves of $20,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Rasquin was born in Brooklyn, Decem- 
ber 28, 1882; was educated in the Brooklyn 
Public Schools, Chelsea High School, Chelsea, 
Mass., and at New York Law School. He was 
admitted to the New York Bar in March, 1904. 
He has been engaged in the practice of law in 
New York city from that time until he be- 
came General Attorney of the National Surety 
Company. 


He is a nephew of United States Commis- 
sioner Henry S. Rasquin and of William Ras- 
quin, ex-Justice of the Municipal Court, and is 
a member of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. 

I. D. ELLISON ELECTED COMPTROLLER 
Hudson Casualty—C. E. Clymer 

Made Chief Statistician 

The Hudson Casualty Insurance Company of 
Jersey City has appointed Ira D. Ellison as 
comptroller, effective at once. Mr. Ellison has 
been supervisor of the casualty department oi 
Joseph Froggatt & Company for the past seven 
years and is thoroughly experienced. 

In addition, the company has announced the 
election of Charles E. Clymer as chief statis- 
tician. Mr. Clymer is well fitted for the post, 
having had long experience with the Sun In- 
demnity, Indemnity and Commercial 

isualty companies, 


Joins 


Globe 


Stanley G. Martin Resigns from Indepen- 
dence Indemnity 

Stanley G. Martin, second vice-president of 
the Independence Indemnity Company of Phil- 
adelphia since 1922, has resigned. An announce- 
ment of his future plans will be made later. 

Mr. Martin has spent 25 years in the insur- 
ance business, having started in the liability 
division of the Ocean Accident. Later he 
joined the Royal Indemnity as liability under- 
writer and then held similar posts with the 
Hartford Accident and other organizations. In 
1922 he went with the Independence Indemnity. 














SEVEN | POINT FULL COVERAGE AUTOMOBILE 


POLICY 

















The Man 


Who Had 
Foresight 


sure about your territory now. 





How many times have you heard people envy the man who had 
the foresight to take hold of a good opportunity? 

Vision and foresight is more responsible for success than any- 
thing else. There is a great opportunity for well established agents 
in some communities to materially increase their premium income. 
A letter addressed to this Company will bring you complete details. 
Exercise the foresight now’ that will mean more profits to you. Pro- 
gressive agents everywhere are coming to the Republic—better make 
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CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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ISSUES REVISED TAXICAB 
RULING 





York Superintendent Applies 
Remedy to Situation 


New 





RATE MODIFICATIONS ALLOWED 





City Branch Offices for One Company 
Limited to Three—Conditions 
Stabilized 
Superintendent of Insurance James A. Beha 
of New York, who is continuing in that office 
until the close of the year when he will be free 
to take the post of chairman of the board of 
the International Germanic Trust Compaiy, 
has issued new regulations covering the taxicab 
insurance situation in the Empire State. New 
York taxi business threatened to become dis- 
rupted because of competitive conditions with. 
respect to commissions and Mr. Beha has cor- 

rected the situation with the following order: 


In conformity with the determination reached 
at the conference in my office on December 14, 
1928, the following rules and regulations are 
promulgated for the writing of insurance of 
public motor vehicles known as taxicabs in the 
City of New York. 

1. The rates heretofore established for in- 
surance of such vehicles are to remain in full 
force and effect excepting for the modification 
indicated in the following paragraphs: 

2. A reduction of $2 is to be allowed from 
the monthly rates charged if the business is 
written at one of the companies’ bona fide branch 
offices, provided no brokerage in any form is 
paid. 

3. Not more than three branch offices or 
writing offices in Greater New York are to be 
permitted to any one company. Such offices 
must be bona fide company offices, not merely 
writing policies, but performing branch office 
functions such as inspecting of risks, receiving 
accident reports, investigating and adjusting 
claims, etc. 

4. Where there is an existing coverage. pol- 
icies for the 1929 coverage will be recognized 
only when issued by the present carrier and if 
accompanied by the company’s copy of the De- 
cember sticker orders. 

5. License plates for taxicabs for which 
there is no existing coverage will be issued as. 
heretofore. 

6. Arrangements will be made to permit 
bona fide transfers of taxicab coverage from 
one company to another where the owner de- 
sires such transfer, and provided that the change 
in carrying company has been made within the 
rules and regulations issued by this department 
and not as the result of manipulation betweem 
brokers, branch office managers, solicitors or 
other third parties. Every such transfer will 
be considered on its merits, and before made 
must have the approval of this department. 

7. Companies are strictly limited to the 
quotas heretofore established, and the ratios of 
fleets to individual cabs existing at the time the 
quotas were originally established must be main- 
tained as nearly as possible. 

8. All existing rules and regulations not con- 
flicting with the above are to remain in full 
force and effect. 


Reliance Casualty Moving Inte New 
Quarters 
The Reliance Casualty Insurance Company, 
Newark, is moving into new and larger quar- 
ters at 1060 Broad street, that city, on January 
1, 1929. 
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OFFICIALS AND AGENTS IN 
CONFERENCES 





Casualty and Surety Men Discuss 
Joint Problems 





W. G. WILSON IS HOST AT DINNER 





Prominent Representatives of Leading Or- 
ganizations Attend 

During “Insurance Week” which closed last 
Saturday at the Hotel Astor, New York city, 
members of the National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents and the conference 
committee of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters got together 
for informal discussion of common problems, 
such as acquisition cost, automobile liability, the 
Chicago situation, etc. 

The executive committee of the Agents’ As- 
sociation, represented by W. G. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the association; J. W. Henry, George 
D. Webb, Charles H. Burras, Thomas E. 
Braniff, T. C. Moffatt, Dorr, C. Price and G. 
Arthur Howell, met for a separate session one 
day and the following evening President Wil- 
son gave a dinner to the agents’ representatives 
and the members of the company organization. 
The joint conference committee of the two or- 
ganizations met just before the dinner. 

Among the company men present were: A. 
Duncan Reid, president of the Globe Indemnity 
and chairman of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives; F. Robertson Jones, 
Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau and 
allied organizations; C. H. Holland, president 
of the Independence companies; J. M. Haines, 
assistant United States manager of the London 
Guarantee and Accident; F. J. O'Neill, presi- 
dent, Royal Indemnity; E. M. Allen, executive 
vice-president, National Surety; W. A. Edgar, 
vice-president, United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty; W. G. Curtis, president, National Cas- 
ualty, and others. 


NEW ACCIDENT RATES 
Increase in Lines Affected by Auto Use 

By Friday of last week, virtually all of the 
members of the Bureau of Personal Accident 
and Health Underwriters had advised their 
agents of the new accident rates and manual 
promulgated by the Bureau and of the compa- 
nies’ intention to put them into effect on De- 
cember 15. It is said that only five members 
of the Bureau are not adopting the new rates 
at this time. 

The new rates call for approximately a 20 
per cent increase on those occupations affected 
by the use of the automobile. 

Underwriters believe that the new rates will 
lose them a number of renewals, particularly 
among risks around age sixty as the larger 
premium increase is for assureds of that age. 
However, they feel that the increase is justified 
in view of the increasing loss ratio and are not 
really worried over the possible loss of this 
business. 

The general opinion seems to be that with 
the new rates in effect, the accident business 
will take a turn for the better. 


PENDING COMPENSATION 
RATE REVISIONS 





Kansas, Tennessee, Texas and Vir=- 
ginia Now Involved 





UNSETTLED CONDITIONS IN SOME 
TERRITORIES 





Sunflower State Presents Most Serious 
Problem, Says William Leslie 


The study of workmen's compensation loss 
ratios according to the size of risks has been 
the most important problem of the past year, 
declared William Leslie, general manager of the 
National Council on Compensation Insurance, 
in his report to the annual meeting of that body 
in New York city recently. The program out- 
lined as a result of the study of this situation 
recognizes a tendency for the manual loss ratios 
of risks under $300 in annual premium to be 
worse than risks above that size. As a remedy 
it it proposed to load the manual rates for part 
of the off-balance of rating plans (measured by 
the ratio of manual to collected premiums in the 
noted States) and to leave a sufficient factor 
in the experience rating plan to take care of 
the remainder of the off-balance. Manager 
Leslie said of this that it “will eliminate on 
the average practically all of the indicated dif- 
ferential by size of risk and will be simple to 
apply and easy to understand.” 

Pending workmen’s compensation rate re- 
visions were described by Manager Leslie in 
his report as follows: 


Rate revision are now pending in the States 
of Kansas, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 
Of these States, Kansas is the only one that 
presents a serious problem at this time. The 
rates which were promulgated by the Insurance 
Commissioner of Kansas, effective concurrently 
with the new law on July 1, 1927, represented a 
substantial reduction below the level of rates 
we had calculated to be necessary. ‘A request 
was made for reconsiderations, and the Com- 
missioner agreed to the submission of further 
data by the Council. These data were submit- 
ted and their significance has been presented 
both in written and oral form. Up to the pres- 
ent time the Commissioner has not rendered his 
final decision. ur difficulty in Kansas arises 
from the fact that all rate proposals of neces- 
sity are based upon experience incurred under 
the old law, and, therefore, the way is open for 
difference of opinion as to what effect the new 
law would have had upon the indications of 
such experience. 

The pending Tennessee revision involves both 
increases and decreases in individual classifica- 
tion rates, but on the whole represents an aver-. 
age reduction in rate level. In view of the pro- 
posal now before the Rates Committee relative 
to a manual rate loading to offset in part the 
difference between collected and manual rate 
levels, we have asked the Regional Committee 
to authorize the withdrawal of the pending Ten- 
nessee rates in order to incorporate in a new 
rate filing such principles as may be approved 
by the Rates Committee. 

The Virginia rate revision has been filed with 
the State Corporation Commission by the Vir- 
ginia Bureau. A hearing called by the Com- 
mission for December 5th to consider compen- 
sation rates has been postponed and no date has 
yet been announced upon which the hearing will 
be held. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF CAS= 
UALTY CLEARING HOUSE 


Wade Fetzer Re-elected as President 








QUESTION OF CONTINUANCE NOT 
SETTLED 





Work of This Organization Probably Will 
Come Under Casualty Executives 
Group 
At the annual meeting of the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House of Chicago, held .in 
the Hotel Astor, New York city, last week, 
Wade Fetzer was re-elected president. R. P. 
DeVan was chosen vice-president; Henry S. 
Ives was re-elected vice-president, and George 

E. Turner became treasurer. 

For some time past, it has been evident that 
the work of the Casualty Information Clearing 
House as such would either vanish or would 
be taken under the wing of some other organ- 
ization. The belief had been that the Clearing 
House would be disbanded, but it now appears 
that it will continue its existence temporarily, 
probably until the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, which has remained dor- 
mant for two years since its organization, actu- 
ally begins to function. When the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives really gets 
under way, it is more than likely that the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House will disap- 
pear as a unit and its work will be taken over 
by some. bureau or branch of the Executives 
Association. 








SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


General Offices 
9th & OLIVE STS. ST.LOUIS, MO. 





Admitted Assets 


$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 
Insurance. 











Let the Southern Serve You | 
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American Re-Insurance Co. 


of Pennsylvania 


New York, N. Y. 
$5,764,474.52 


67 Wall Street 


Assets es - - 
Capital and Surplus’ - - 2,093,903.92 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 500,000.00 
Reserves - - 3,157,505.00 


RE-INSURANCE ONLY 
CASUALTY LINES 


Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 
Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 


Financially Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Contracts 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 














To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 





We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money- 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 


H. M. HARGROVE, Chairman of the Board 


H. J. L. STARK, President BEAUMONT, TEXAS 

















The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 


Over One Hundred Million Dollars 


A strong and progressive Company, 
affording agents unusual money- 
making opportunities through a 
wide variety of Industrial and Or- 
dinary policies adapted to the insur- 
ance needs of the whole family. 


OFFICERS 


E. J. Heppenheimer, President 
George T. Smith, Vice President S. R. Drown, Secretary 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 














INSURANCE OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
AND ROUTINE 


By J. B. WelJson, LL. M. and F. H. Sherriff, F. I. A. 


A valuable guide to the proper organization and conduct of an 
insurance company. Sets forth the best methods to be followed 
in the formation and management of an insurance company’s staff. 
Practical features of operation, such as correspondence, branch 
control, agency audits, office systems and machines, are compre- 
hensively discussed. 

Price, $2.25 





Physiology and Anatomy. By Dr. Harold Gardiner. A 
concise and clearly written treatise, with numerous illustrations. 
It also contains chapters on the common diseases and accidents 
(including industrial diseases), and a list of everyday medical 
terms. The book is designed particularly for insurance men and 
lawyers. 414 pages; cloth binding. 

Price, post paid, $3.00 


Principles of Insurance. By J. E. Exe. A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and practices of 
accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 


Price, post paid, $1.50 





Accountancy. By Francis W. Prxiey. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and practical 
point of view. ‘The latest exposition of the science. 318 pages. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Dictionary of Fire Insurance. A Comprehensive Encyclo- 
pedia of the Law and Principles of Fire Insurance, and British 
and Foreign Practice. Edited by BERNARD C. REMINGTON, F. C. 
I. I. Contains contributions by prominent officials of fire in- 
surance companies and other experts. Subjects are arranged 
alphabetically and well cross-indexed. Important subjects are 
given ample space and full explanation, and a great amount of 
serviceable knowledge is presented in condensed form. 


480 pages, half leather binding, price, $8.50 





Dictionary of Accident Insurance. A new, Encyclopedic 
Work Dealing with the Principles, Law and Practice of Every 
Branch of Accident Insurance. Edited by J. B. WEtson, L.L. M., 
F.C. I.1.,F.C.1I.S. Contains many contributions by well-known 
authorities on British Accident Insurance Law and Practice, with 
numerous forms and documents. In each particular section, sub- 
jects are arranged alphabetically. Covers all classes of insurance 
except life, fire and marine. 

814 pages, half-leather binding, price, $17.50 





Insurance. A Practical Exposition for the Student and Busi- 
ness Man. By T. E. Younc, B. A., F. R. A. S. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. A lucid, simple exposition of the princi- 
ples and practice of life, fire, marine and other branches of insur- 
ance. Adopted asa text book by Yale University. 


424 pages, third edition, price, $3.00 


Principles of Marine Law. By LAwRENCE DuckworTtH. A 
knowledge of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to all those 
who are in any way connected with marine insurance or the ship- 
ping trade, and the volume covers all the essential features. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Office Organization and Management. By LAWRENCE R. 
DicksEE, M. Com., F.C. A.,and H. EK. Buain. This volume gives 
in detail, with the aid of specially selected illustrations and copies of 
actual business forms, a complete description of management and 
organization under the most improved and up-to-date methods: 
315 pages, cloth. 

Price, post paid, $2.25 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS of the above works for the Insurance world 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 Wirtram Srreer 
NEW YORK 


INSURANCE ExCHANGE 
CHICAGO 
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UNDERWRITING RESULTS FOR FOUR YEARS 


Property Lines for Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance 
Show Higher Loss Ratios in Major Lines 


In the Monthly Bulletin for November there 
appeared a table showing the underwriting re- 
sults for personal lines of casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous companies operating in New York 
State. In this issue we are presenting a similar 
table for the casualty lines which insure against 
loss of property. This class of insurance is 
made up of the following lines: Fidelity, 
surety, plate glass, burglary and theft, sprinkler, 
steam boiler, engine and machinery, automobile 
property damage, automobile collision, property 
damage and collision other than automobile, 
live stock, credit, check forgery and workmen’s 
collective insurance. 


In general, it is to be observed from a com- 
parison of the two tables that in respect to loss 
ratios the property lines appear to be more 
profitable than the personal lines but the latter 
are a source of greater premium volume. The 
results of the table printed herewith are not 
very encouraging since they show higher loss 
ratios in 1927 than in 1926, while premium gains 
over the previous year are not as great as the 
increases enjoyed in 1926 over 1925. 


An examination of the aggregates of the 
table shows that the total premiums earned for 
these lines in 1927 amounted to $211,887,238, 
which, although representing an increase of $12,- 
760,487 over 1926 is some four million dollars 
less than the gains experienced in 1926. The 
losses incurred totaled $85,654,514 in 1927, an 
increase of $6,363,220 over the losses in 1926, 
a figure which compares favorably with previ- 
ous years. The total loss ratio of premiums 
earned to losses incurred in 1927 was 40.4 per 
cent, .6 per cent higher than the rate for 1926. 


Adjustment expenses increased $2,305,808 in 
1927, an amount which varies but slightly from 
the increases of the previous year. The ratio 
for this item shows an increase of .6 per cent 
over 1926. Acquisition and field supervision 
expenses totaled $64,857,951 -for all property 
lines in 1927 as against $62,214,730 in 1926. 
This is a gdod showing and indicates that ac- 
quisition costs are being kept within the proper 
limits. The ratio to premiums earned, 30.6 per 
cent, is .6 per cent less for 1927 than for 1926. 


General underwriting expenses which were $1,- 
471,212 greater in 1927 nevertheless have a 
slightly lower ratio. 

Taking up the various lines, it will be seen 
that the fidelity premiums earned in 1927 were 
$34,857,471, a figure which is actually $184,311 
less than the premiums earned in 1926, while 
the losses incurred were $184,162 more. The 
loss ratio, of course, is higher by .8 per cent. 
Adjustment expenses were considerably higher 
in 1927 and show an increase of 1.4 per cent 
over the ratio for 1926. Fidelity acquisition 
costs were materially reduced, the rate for 1927 
being 2.2 per cent less than for 1926. General 
underwriting expenses show practically the same 
ratio. 

Surety premiums in 1927 were $54,810,121 
and losses incurred $22,056,001, or a ratio of 
40.2 per cent. ‘This is one of the most striking 
results in the table, for it raises the surety loss 
ratio 11.7 per cent over the preceding year. 
The explanation of this difference may quite 
possibly be found in the unusual surety loss 
ratio of one of the largest companies included 
in the tabulation. Adjustment expenses in- 
curred for this class of coverage increased 
slightly, there being a difference of .8 per cent 
in the ratio. Acquisition costs and general un- 
derwriting expenses were normal for these lines 
in 1927. 

Plate glass premiums fell off slightly in 1927, 
its premium figure of $14,455,229 being $940, 
721 less than in 1926. Losses incurred for this 
line were correspondingly decreased so that the 
favorable loss ratio it consistently shows was 
maintained. The ratio for adjustment expenses 
was 1.3 per cent higher and while acquisition 
costs and general underwriting expenses were 
slightly lower, the ratios remained practically 
unchanged from those of 1926. 


Burglary and theft premiums earned in 1927 
amounted to $33,206,627, which represents an 
increase of $5,809,255 over 1926. Losses in- 
curred were nevertheless somewhat smaller, so 
that this line was able to show the very favor- 
able loss ratio of 31.4 per cent, which is 7.8 per 
cent lower than the ratio for the preceding year. 
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’ less. 


The ratio for adjustment expenses incurred was 
4.6 per cent, for acquisition costs 33 per cent 
and for general underwriting expense 15.8 per 
cent. All of these ratios show but a slight 
variation from the corresponding ratios of the 
past three years. 

Sprinkler premiums in 1927 showed a slight 
increase, while the losses incurred were $30,955 
This line was thus enabled to show a bet- 
ter loss ratio than it did in the previous year, 
its ratio of 31.5 per cent being 17.6 per cent 
lower. The ratio for adjustment expenses was 
6.5 per cent, acquisition costs 35.4 per cent and 
general underwriting expenses 18.7 per cent. 
The last two ratios are higher than the corre- 
sponding items for 1926. 

Steam boiler premiums showed but a small 
gain in 1927, but as its losses incurred were 
$301,666 lower, the loss ratio of 12.2 per cent 
for 1927 represents a decrease of 5.4 per cent, 
when compared with the previous year. Ad- 
justments, though lower in 1927, yet show a 
considerably increased ratio. Acquisition costs 
remained about the same, while the ratio for 
general underwriting expenses was 2.2 per cent 
higher than in 1926. 

The table further indicates that the transac- 
tions of these companies in fidelity business re- 
sulted in an underwriting loss of 2 per cent. 
Surety business showed an underwriting profit 
of but .7 per cent as compared with its profit 
of 14.5 per cent in 1926. Plate glass, as usuai, 
was profitable, its 1927 ratio being 14.7 per 
cent. Burglary and theft showed an underwrit- 
ing profit of 15.2 per cent; sprinkler, 7.9 per 
cent; steam boiler, .1 per cent; engine and ma- 
chinery, 7.2 per cent; automobile property dam- 
age ,2.9 per cent; property damage and -colli- 
sion other than automobile, 17.8 per cent; live 
stock, 3.4 per cent; credit, 4.3 per cent and 
check forgery of 3.5 per cent. Automobile col- 
lision shares the loss column with fidelity, as its 
underwriting loss for 1927 was 2.2 per cent. The 
aggregate transactions for the combined classes 
resulted in an underwriting profit of 4.7 per 
cent in 1927, which result is on a par with the 
corresponding aggregate ratios for these lines 
during the last three years. 
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DEATHS FROM AUTO ACCI- 
DENTS INCREASING 


7348 Fatalities in 77 Cities for Year 
Ending December 1 


RATE IS UP 4 PER CENT 
Data Now Show 22.5 Per 100,000 Popula- 
tion in Reported Municipalities 


The Department of 
nounced that during the four 
December 1, 1928, 77 large cities in the United 
States reported 737 deaths from automobile ac- 
number (737) compares with 
the four ending 
Most of these deaths were 
within 


has an- 
ending 


Commerce 
weeks 


cidents. This 
618 deaths during 
December 3, 1927. 

the result of accidents 
the corporate limits of the city, although some 


weeks 


which occurred 


accidents occurred outside of the city limits. 
For comparison, the number of deaths due 
to automobile accidents within city limits is 


desirable. Such figures are available for the 
four-week period ending December 1, 1928, and 
for the corresponding four-week period of 1927 
for all of the 77 cities, the four-week figure in 
1928 being 621 as contrasted with 528 for the 
corresponding four weeks in 1927. 

Considering by four-week periods since May, 
1925, total deaths from automobile accidents for 
77 cities, regardless of place of accident, the 
lowest total (346) appears for the four-week 
period ending March 27, 1926, and the highest 
(737) for the four-week period ending Decem- 
ber 1, 1928. 

For the 52 week periods ending December 1, 

1928, and December 3, 1927, the totals for the 
77 cities, were respectively, 7348 and 6969 which 
indicate a recent rate of 22.5 per 100,000 popu- 
lation, as against an earlier rate of 21.6, or an 
increase of 4 per cent in the rate in a single 
year. 

Four cities reported no deaths from automo- 
bile accidents for the last four weeks, while 
eight cities reported no deaths from automobile 
accidents for the corresponding period of 1927. 

For the last four-week period reports as to 
whether deaths occurred from automobile ac- 
cidents within city limits or outside were re- 
ceived from all of the 77 cities reporting. In 
these cities in this four-week period, the total 
number of deaths from automobile accidents 
was 737, but only 621 of these were due to ac- 
cidents within city limits. 

Fidelity and Deposit to Have Houston 

Branch 

BattimoreE, Mp., December 10.—The Fidelity 
and Deposit Company will open a branch office 
in Houston, Texas, on the first of the year, ac- 
cording to an announcement from the home 
office here. 

George P. Wingo, formerly 
the Aztna Casualty and Surety Company, 
be in charge of the branch, which will operate 
the Dallas branch. 


connected with 
will 


as a sub-office of 
Dallas 


department 


branch will be operated as the 


with Robert E. Carter in 
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Underwriting Results of Stock Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 


Year 


1924 viele 


1923 


1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 


1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 


1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 


1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 


1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 


1923 


1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 


1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 


1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 


1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 


t Includes th 


Insurance Companies for the Years 1923, 
1926 and 1927 


Premiums 
Earned 


tHttttitee 





47,557, 
47, 367,546 
38,271,924 


14 4 
15,¢ 

15, 
15,090,944 
13,745,708 
33, 206,627 
27.497 372 
27'006,258 
24,268,849 
19,734,073 


968 047 
902,978 
874,046 
765,752 
709,859 


6,502,329 
6.235.621 
5.985.246 
b5,736,949 
b2,731,619 


3,256,963 
2,802,735 
2,772,811 
b2,466,184 
b1,238,493 


45,653,535 
40,149 434 
33, 875,277 
27 "795 5,202 
21 054 368 


10,196,253 
10,418,569 
9'484'166 
8,913,672 
8'148,671 


2,042,233 
1520,759 
1'476,706 
1'655,848 
2'140,348 

998,409 
1,136,022 

942'834 


4,768,766 
4,695,905 


a46, 175 


114,755 
41,811 














1924, 1925, 


Acquisition 
Losses Adjustment and Field 
Incurred Ratio Expenses Ratio Supervision Ratio 
Incurred Expenses 
3 % % 
Fidelity 
16,373,739 47.0 2,823,532 8.1 9,980,661 28.6 
16,189,577 46.2 2,353,880 6.7 10,788,623 30.8 
13,025,449 40.8 1,902,088 5.9 10,065,108 31.5 
11,564,489 38.3 1,476,682 4.9 9,308,734 30.9 
9,019,073 35.3 1,045,899 4.1 7,942,568 31.1 
Surety 
40.2 4,166,633 7.6 18,656,952 34.0 
28 .5 3,636,741 6.8 18,053,196 33.9 
32.8 3,012,090 6.3 17,647,476 37.1 
41.5 2,448,404 5.3 15,480,588 32.7 
40.7 1,827,406 4.8 13,831,140 36.1 
Plate Glass 
4,795,646 33.2 520,414 3.6 4,931,5 34.1 
5,137,759 32.4 352,295 2.3 5,268, tes 34.2 
4,402,805 28 .3 288,208 1.9 5,527,257 35.5 
5,176,693 34.3 292,099 1.9 5,398,052 35.8 
5,821,107 42.4 240,438 1.7 5,195,971 37.8 
Burglary and Theft 
10,426,998 31.4 1,515,227 4.6 10,973, 346 33.0 
10,785,653 39.2 1,308,301 4.7 8'935 5,787 32.5 
12'250'823 45.3 1292553 4.8 8471165 31.4 
12,301,819 50.7 1,086,638 4.4 8,054,767 33.2 
9,132,837 46.3 808,147 4.1 7,240,644 36.7 
Sprinkler 
304,641 31.5 62,613 6.5 342,498 35.4 
434,596 48.1 60,986 6.7 255,648 28.3 
351,760 40.3 45,327 §.2 255,984 29.3 
400,355 52.3 eo 5.8 843,785 31.8 
329,774 46.5 41,514 5.8 259,697 36.6 
Steam Boiler 
794,177 12.2 48,672 7.5 1,904,284 29.3 
1,095,843 17.6 57,525 9 1,866,550 29.9 
856,713 14.3 58,009 1.0 1,913,646 32.0 
904,885 15.8 35,140 6 1,531,817 26.7 
407,736 14.9 27,043 16 893,636 32.7 
Engine | and (Machinery 
763,144 23 .4 1.5 899,048 27.6 
723,135 25.8 94, 18 3.3 1,067,455 38.1 
824,149 29.7 41,411 1.5 857,016 30.9 
866,726 35.1 30,092 1.2 759,573 30.8 
466,421 ot 29,187 2.3 547,711 44.2 
Automobile Property Damage 
20,891,469 5.8 6,073,738 13.3 12,228,350 26.8 
20,095,274 50.1 5,175,896 12.9 10,956,672 27.3 
16, 676, 106 49.2 4,301 ,321 12.7 9,684,527 28.6 
14,557,793 52.4 3, 642 co 13.1 7,887,674 28.4 
12, 055, 407 57.2 2,777,741 13.2 6,156,418 29 .2 
Automobile Collision 
5,679,323 55.7 962,76 9.4 2,708,359 26.5 
6,259,466 60.1 976/365 9.3 2,812,071 27.0 
5,504,071 55.8 855,987 9.0 2,654,680 28.0 
4,925,887 55.3 772,315 8.6 2,323,185 26.1 
4,067,764 49.9 714, "924 8.7 2,041,005 25.0 
Property Damage and Collision Other Than Automobile 
705,024 34.5 222,840 10.9 94,097 24.2 
743,062 48.9 175,476 11.5 353,349 23.2 
752.439 50.9 173,892 11.8 322,599 21.8 
942,733 56.9 138,415 8.3 395,730 23.9 
514,308 24.0 99,230 4.6 238,514 vy ee | 
Live Stock 
619,201 62.0 32,020 3.2 200,673 20.1 
710,326 62.5 6,47 2:3 428,633 b+ i A 
972,585 73.8 26,786 2.0 554,255 42.1 
792,271 72.5 25,257 2.3 258,933 23.7 
655,068 69.5 24,596 2.6 200,939 21.3 
Credit 
2,160,702 45.3 20,006 6.7 1,475,479 30.9 
1,898,024 40.4 281,398 6.0 1,383,355 29.4 
1,521,826 34.5 234,092 5.3 1,353,098 30.7 
1,542,365 39.3 158,016 4.0 1,184,266 30.1 
635,116 18.6 131,851 3.8 1,062,112 31.1 
Check Forgery 
5,309 20.8 ,108 4.3 10,041 39.4 
3,531 19.7 300 Be 4 6,713 37.5 
2,957 10.6 39 e 5,589 20.0 
316 3.5 7 .07 5,245 59.6 
17 6 20 Bf 2,371 84.8 
Workmen’s Collective 
17,312 55.9 760 2.5 6,578 21 2 
828 58.5 197 ‘6 6,459 21.2 
1,756 G71 50 1.9 481 18.4 
11,756 60.6 25 By i 3,612 18.6 
22,744 49.3 167 10,161 22.0 
Au nommnitite — and bce 
61,768 1.5 e | 45,725 “t* 30.7 
4,406 10.5 3°56 . 4 ' 24,797 EE 59.3 
Sprinkler and Credit ™. } 
7,482 60.3 385 oa | 7,183 57.9 
Registered Mail re 
Bee “vas |  paeenecee es 77 10.1 
Water Damage 
Seeaeeo ame be Beeeren 79 204.6 
Fire 
Re sewers Neate 1 1.6 
Seeute 
ar 514 40.4 7.9 64,857,751 30.6 
»291,294 39.8 7.3 62,214,730 31.2 
51.5 3 39.9 6.7 59,5 312,881 32.5 
53.860 43.5 BP. 6.0 52, 31.2 
"701. 367 42.6 y fr 7 463 5.6 45 62: 2'887 33.1 


3.4 
2€ ‘combi an fidelity and surety business of comp: inies which do not segregate same. 


a Dee s not include the Workmen’s Collective business of the London Guarantee & Accident. 
accide 
b - re. re > disc crepancy in 1923 due 
cluded whil 


in 1923 





it was omitted. 


ale 
39 


to the 


fact that in the 


1924 totals the busine 


Underwriting 
Expenses Ratio 
$ % 
6,231,230 17.9 
6,199,236 ae § 
5,791,677 18.1 
5,266,610 17.4 


4,818,010 18.8 


9,617,621 17.5 
9,217,938 17.3 
8,327,646 17.5 
7,818,958 16.5 
7,579 863 19.8 


5,240,794 15.8 
4,366,410 15.9 
4,070,577 15.1 
3,612,013 14.9 
3,302,467 16.7 


181,520 18.7 
156,909 17.4 
157,091 18.0 
221,541 28.9 
173,026 24.4 


3,260,823 50.1 
2,987,278 47.9 
2,873,338 48.0 
2,510,242 43.7 
1,446,002 53.0 


988,386 30.3 
1,333,485 47.6 
1,122,216 40.4 
1,020,840 41.4 

525,798 42.5 
5,092,411 11.2 
4,548,487 11.3 
3,898,101 11.5 
3,154,410 11.3 
2,414,720 11.5 


1,079,108 10.6. 


1,195,311 11.5 
11054'844 11.1 
879°108 9:8 
862'401 10.6 
257,164 12.6 
182518 12.0 
149,656 10.1 
179,211 10.8 
116,350 5.4 
112,735 11.3 
137.321 12.1 
121/696 9.2 
140,652 12.9 
124;648 13.2 
570,013 12.0 
710,622 15.1 
735.955 16.7 
680,485 17.3 
672,427 19.7 
8,135 31.9 
5,596 31.2 
5,619 20.1 
11806 20.5 
340 47.9 
3,352 10.0 
3,671 12.0 
363 13.9 
1,707 8.8 
4/580 9.9 
TTT Rest, «102s: 
Bl °% 22/839 54.5 
2 
786 6.3 
a 
60 156.9 


34,731,010 16. 
33,259,798 16. 
30,: 519,254 16. 

7,358,612 16. 
23 963, 248 Ef. 


DONT NT 


Same is included with 


ss of the Hartford Steam Boiler is in- 
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sday 
Historical and Statisti 
ous istorical an tatistical 
EQUITABLE piece ci & SURETY Accident and General Insurance Business in Great Britain, 1927 
M 
Ratio (From The Policyholder, Manchester 
, New York, N. Y. ’ ) 

% = Claims Paid Expenses 

a Public Offering of Stock During Year Including 

x : f 4 us Reserve Proportion 
17.7 Stock in the Equitable Casualty and Surety for o/s Claims of tonne 
18.1 ras y at End of if Any 
17.4 Company of New York, an organization which Year Less (Other _ 

i has shown unusual strength and progress since , ‘adits Bay ee oO — ber os 
as its formation in 1924, is now made available Less End of ‘Charged — Profit (+) 
a " i . Reinsur- Previous Commis- inP.& L. or 
Ng 3 to the public for the first time. Palmer & Co., Tariff ance Year % sion % Account % Loss(—) 
19.8 a brokerage firm, members of the New York  giisice A 31,379 12,886 41.1 6,907 22.0 ih 24.2 +2,462 

a ee me kl | er eee CERES - V1,Vle ’ . , . ’ . » 

14.4 Stock Exchange, are offering 25,000 shares of EL. soean 119,469 50.7 21,322 9.0 59,143 25.1 +27,985 
3 the Equitable stock, par value, $10, at a price P ate ae 107,248 15.4 mee Ms asad 
12'4 of $52 per share. MM Seviviceivenaies 397,018 197,399 49.7 52,897 13.3 108,734 27.3 +21,381 
14.0 tBritish General........ 442,264 256,377 «57.9 66,983 15.1 95,858 21.6 +37,421 
nee The most recent statement of the company, Caledonian......... vi aus stan ae ‘<u a RS 2 to 
5. : Le ,08: ; ; 2 23. 6, 
5.9 as of September 30, 1928, showed a premium Ee 298,294 170,115 57.0 68,253 22.8 55,653 18.6 Teo1 
49 income since the first of the year of $2,412,141,  (.) sag General... A 20,887 9,706 46.5 4,061 19.4 5899 28.2  +1,119 
6.7 assets of $3,885,994, capital amounting to $1,- fee EL. met 440:339 55.4 6,139 8.4 19,694 27.0 +7,449 
8.7 000,000, surplus $929,254 and contingent re- ; we a ee a 6A a a 
2 serve, $1,741,270. Century...... Ce 228,729 125,482 54.8 38,054 16.6 55,874 24.4 —830 
39 Commescial Union coe aee 9,255,224 5,552,706 59 9 1.086.513 18.2 1,884,430 20.3 +114, 432 

F = mployers Liability. A. a ' 63.1 1,294 20.0 70,757 19.8 5 
4.4 The company has announced plans for a gen G. @5,810,554 3,700,701 63.6 —«+1,071,324 «18.4 $o'383 (16.3 119/209 
0.1 : eral expansion in Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
79 4 eas : ht fhaw Uiiegs.c...003-s 208,198 99,264 47.6 32,445 15.5 40,867 19.6 +29,206 
5:0 meio are being ~ ed ~ si —o aoe Liv., Lon. & Globe. A. 259,079 113,068 44.9 72,271 28.5 49,771 19.6 +5,248 
3. already operates in New York and New Jer- L. , 15,024 88.8 45,944 27.0 +25,999 
30 : : : é G. 5,446,943 3,284,277 60.2 1,087,989 19.9 867,868 15.9 55,008 

sey, and the ultimate aim of the Equitable di- * 

0.3 : ee es res London & Lancashire.... 2,358,488 1,172,439 49.7 431,396 18.3 485,627 20.5 +144,069 
6 rectors is nation-wide activity. fLondon & Scottish... 310,507 154,598 49.7 59,124 19.0 80,191 25.8 +6,395 

, ‘ z bo. Bs 697 5, 9.5 2,185 14.6 4,462 30.4 +2,219 
1.4 ‘ The new president of the company, Eugene 9 “"00™ “SUTANCE-- p15 72,788 35,321 48.5 6,024 8.3 22,468 30.8  +10,607 
: LE. 2,78 : : ; y 1 
2.5 T. Warner, who was elected to fill the unex- G. 387,628 214,470 55.3 66,270 17.0 114,669 29.6 —20,730 
2 ; pired terms of Harold R. Cronin, has been Norther. awasaae a 1,520,010 765,675 50.3 250,506 16.4 359,233 23.6 +110,440 

aL . ° : orwich Union..... A. 2,61: . “9 23,412 1 3,774 25. —12,272 
Ve : elected a director of the company also. The EL. 261,001 132'302 50.6 23°567 90 77068 29.5 4+-22'536 
8 3 complete directorate of the company is now as es 1,389,057 809,659 58.2 250,750 18.0 253,054 18.2 +17,287 
zi i follows: Chairman of the board, Harold Spiel- fOcean Accident... xi 8443.504 4,058,755 62.9 1,263,804 19.6 1,142,035 17.7 + 77,430 

: ae re Gatti ae eae ‘ 55,86: y 4,565 a 12,447 24.0 16,214 

1 . berg; Allen I. Cole, Charles Doherty, Isadore E.L. 14,083 7,920 56.2 1,418 10.1 4236 30.10 4295 

8 M. Fine, A. F. Hancock, W. A. Hauck, Samuel G. 31,426 13,183 41.9 4,714 15.0 7,856 25.0 +1,096 

S. Koenig, R. J. Maloy, Joseph Martinson, G. phoenix. A 154,282 77,078 49.9 34,323 22.2 36,076 23.3 +8,496 

. Foster Smith, Bernard Spielberg and Eugene E.L. 159,389 94,733 59.4 13,730 8.6 43,197 27.1 +10,800 

o aie G. 3,589,429  2,122303 59.1 695,395 19.1 763,218 21.2 +70,563 

; Prudential.......... A 129,260 40,846 31.6 16,157 12.5 36,722 28.4 +32,190 

Et. 77,728 37,109 47.7 i §:7 22,082 28.4 +9,399 

3 G. 296,505 134,096 45.2 58,908 19.8 70,150 23.6 +11,090 

1 LLOYDS PLATE GLAS 

2 E S INSURANCE | ee ee A. 216,627 110,317 50.9 52,918 24.4 43,382 20.0 +9,707 

9 COMPANY E.L. 389,328 200,650 51.5 36,946 9.3 95,932 24.6 +53,867 

2 ieee Setaaie. he 20 CG. 4,830,142 3,146,227 65.1 891,702 18.4 1,025,009 21.2 —334,508 

w > Ne ¥ 
.O oa i Royal Exchange........ 1,042,254 578,114 55.2 170,223 16.2 245 _ 23.4 10,717 
Gilbert Elliot & Co., Secure Control Scottish Un. & Nat'l. A. 21,963 11,184 50.9 3,289 15.0 3 26.9 * +799 
m a 3.1. 51,86: 19,833 38.1 4,922 9.4 18'349 32.4 +9,665 

; Gilbert Elliot & Co., New York brokers, have G 138,434 65,615 47.4 18,281 13.2 38,395 27.7 +6,204 

‘ secured control of the Lloyds Plate Glass In- sea... os... eee 33,250 13,627 40.9 8,884 26.7 11,243 33.8 10,543 

2 surance Company, New York, 51 per cent of  State.-----.+. s+. a ae ir re i i 39,452 ap +13,595 

a ME Pee cccdesens ‘ 37,26 5, 2 3. 75 20. 42 5 ‘ 
: the stockholders having accepted the brokers’ B.L. 153,399 -90,728 59.1 14,419 9.4 42,157 27.4 +786 
- . . . , 5 5¢ 

> oller bx December 4. the aaxeed tone tend. G. g 15,931 509,678 54.2 176,641 18.7 181,859 19.3 +20,876 

0> Gilbert Elliot & Co. paid $315 per share for the {Union Assurance....... 646,625 361,871 55.9 106,246 16.4 141,906 21.9 +9,342 

0. die eid Western Assurance. ..... 201,307 133,594 66.3 52,411 26.0 30,074 14.9 —25,504 

9 , it is believed. Yorkshire.......... a... 1,182,824 607,330 51.3 } 216,538 18.3 274,211 23.1 +37,275 

8 : a Other Tariff Companies.. 6,412,260 3,116,152 _ 48.6 843,905 13.2 1,190,620 18.6  +104,519 

> The Lloyds Plate Glass is capitalized at $1,- SS SS Se ee ee 

¢ x : TAM a 0s oid dae 57,779,601 33,886,873 58.7 10,392,150 18.0 11,661,363 20.2  +905,693 

3 000,00 and writes nothing but plate glass insur- oe 

- ance, although its charter permits the company $ Fit as ceed trou nos oot risks on business taken over. 

: to write all the r $ : } Items included in parent Companies and are not duplicated i in the total. 

; | alk e regular casualty lines The NomTanitf rs £ v r ex £ % £ 

new owners will broaden the activities and place Eagle, Star & Brit. — " 

= : ; ae 2 TS oe A. n 131,34 68,784 52. 15,362 11.7 36,982 3 

the company in the multiple line class, it is E.L. 185,011 110,274 59.6 19,396 10.7 3p358 30.4 a 
thought, as the company is the single remaining G. 1,041,063 584,923 56.1 203,646 19.5 247,801 23.8 —5,115 

organization of important size to limit its writ- European Gen. Reins.... 689,485 312,833 45.3 266,679 38.6 28,241 4.0 +54,236 

ings to plate glass. If such a procedure is fol- General Accident....... 06,457,678 4,039,386 62.5 1,302,979 20.1 965,074 14.9 +5,832 

lowed, capital and surplus of the company will | Cee 8,504,580 5,116,200 60.2 1,808,562 21.3 1,334,426 15.7  +64,093 

no doubt be increased as greater resources than n The liability on £79,444 had expired. er ios 

. “ 1. 
are now in the possession of the company are ee P Pang ong th 8 —— cover short period oy nee eae on — ree peg Fe to | per gne report “there is no unexpired 
° oa - . tabili jus’ is the increase in unexpire a a ti t t 
desirable if other lines are to be written. ? Including British and foreign taxes = haere pli = — hcl iti 
3! 
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There will be no immediate change in the 
management of the company. Its president, 
William T. Woods, who has so successfully 
conducted the affairs of the company for more 
than thirty-five years, will remain at the helm. 
It is likely that he will become chairman of the 
board when the company starts building up its 


multiple line staff. 


SOUTHERN SURETY COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
General Offices Moved to St. 


The general offices of the Southern Surety 
Company of New York have been moved from 
Des Moines, Ia., home office of the company 
before its reincorporation under New York 
State laws, to St. Louis, Mo. The new offices 
are in the Paul Brown Building at Ninth and 
Olive streets. 


Louis 


Under the direction of President Norman R. 
Moray the developments in the upbuilding of 
the Southern Surety’s new organization have 
been coming thick and fast. One of Mr. 
Moray’s first moves was to secure John A. Die- 
mand from the Zurich as his executive vice- 
president in charge of the Eastern territory. 
Mr. Diemand has since announced the appoint- 
ment of John S. Love as secretary of the 
Southern Surety in charge of liability, auto- 
mobile and compensation underwriting and 
Walter E. Lister as statistician in charge of 
accounts and records. Both appointees were 
formerly associated with Mr. Diemand at the 
Zurich. Mr. Lister was statistician of the East- 
ern department of the latter company and Mr. 
Love executive underwriter. Further develop- 
ments in the Southern Surety’s Eastern depart- 
ment are expected to materialize soon. 


ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT AND LIA- 
BILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Zurich, Switzerland 
Extracts from the Examination Made by 
the New York Insurance Department 
as of December 31, 1927 


The New York Insurance Department has 


recently completed an examination of the 
United States branch of the Zurich General 
Accident and Liability Insurance Company, ’ 


Ltd., of Zurich, Switzerland. The examination 
made, as of December 31, 1927, shows the com- 
pany to be in sound financial condition and 
indicates substantial gains in surplus since the 
period of the last examination three years ago. 
Income and disbursements from January 1, 
1927, to December 31, 1927, were as follows: 


INCOME 
SR NINN oh eta aeig and aa SEM $12,058,287 
Total interest and dividends................. 557,941 
U. S. income tax refunded plus interest....... 27,713 


ee aaa 150 


Remittances from Home Office..............5 781,675 
Gross profit on sale of bonds................. 181,273 
Agents balances previously charged off........ 10,024 
MINIT. os coco ois ec toric bin as ele $13,618,067 
Ledger Assets, Dec. 31, 1926... ........00005 15,024,020 
MUN Ss ica wicvesedsbvaduiceccseonceeun $28,642,077 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Net amount paid for losses.............0e00% $6,611,282 
Investigation and adjustment of claims....... 1,453,009 
Commission or brokerage. ............-s-008 2,572,636 
Other disbursements, salaries, fees, taxes, etc.. 1,777,406 
WE 6 es 55Fes wa eRe eee laeetasesen es $12,414,435 
a ae ee eee err eT reo $16,227,653 


The admitted assets of the company amounted 
to $17,088,064.18, of which the chief items were 
bonds (book value), $11,589,044.88; stocks 
(book value), $722,395.75; cash, $783,407.21; 
premiums in course of collection, $2,897,- 
568.90. The market value of the bonds and 
stocks held over their book value amounts to 
$1,005,534.77. The total liabilities except capital 
amounted to $13.359,399.08, which consisted of 
unpaid losses amounting to $8,150,043.91 and 
unearned premiums which amounted to $4,202,- 
217.66. This leaves a surplus over all liabili- 
ties of $3,128,665.10 and a surplus as regards 
policyholders of $3,728,665.10. 


SURPLUS 
The surplus reported by the company on 
December 31, 1927, was $1,500,000, to which is 
to be added a contingent reserve of $823,414.09, 
making a correct surplus of $2,323,414.09. 


As a result of this examination the surplus is 
found to be $3,128,665.10. The net increase in 
surplus funds reported by the company amounts 
to $805,251.01. 


Gatn AND Loss ExuIBIT 
An underwriting and investment exhibit cov- 
ering the period from December 31, 1924, the 
date of the department’s last examination, to 
December 31, 1927, is shown as follows: 


UNDERWRITING 
Ppenarman COREE 5 oso 'k osc sok vies awe dec ke $35,939,326 








Gain from underwriting profit and loss items... 20,374 
Underwriting income earned................. $35,959,701 
Tones GnCwied . . «oc ok os vic cede cr $24,660,584 
Commissions incurred............ 7,774,301 
Taxes incurred..... 852,411 


Overhead expenses incurred....... 4,044,185 37,331,483 





Loss from underwriting............... $1,371,782 


INVESTMENTS 


Oe ea ee ee ee $1,611,498 
Gain from change in difference between book 








and market value of securiies............. 582,347 
Net gain from sale of securities.............. 277,534 
MIMOE sccrenioicn rs tale at teat ieernatdataces $2,471,380 
Loss from difference in cash in private banks— 
not admitted assets............ $2,659 : 
Investment expense............0. 25,135 27,795 
Gain from investments............... $2,443,584 
RECAPITULATION 
SRR FeCl TV OREIIOOIR . i 666:6 50: sisiereise es ces $2,443,584 
Remittances from Home Office............... 569,10 
United States Income Tax refunds........... 20,930 
RMON RR 1 sea sha eos once elk a aera $3,033,618 
Loss from underwriting............cceeecees 1,371,782 
Net admission to surplus.............. 1,661,835 
Surplus as per thisreport, Dec. 31, 1927...... 3,128,665 
Surplus per examiner’s report, Dec. 31, 1924... 1,466,829 
AMNION 00 MAINE: 06s ce siiasesas $1,619,835 


CoNCLUSION 
In conclusion the examiners said: “The affairs 
of the company are efficiently managed, ade- 
quate reserves are maintained, and policyholders 
and. claimants receive fair and equitable treat- 
ment.” 
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PHOENIX INDEMNITY COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
Extracts from the Report on Examination 
Made by the New York Insurance De- 
partment as of March 31, 1928 


The New York Insurance Department has 
made an examination of the Phoenix Indemnity 
Company as of March 31, 1928. This company 
was incorporated February 15, 1922, under the 
provision of Section 70 of the Insurance Law 
of New York, and is authorized to transact the 
kind of business specified in sub-divisions 2, 3, 
5, 6 and 9. The capital stock of the company 
amounts to $500,000, consisting of 5000 shares 
of a par value of $100 each. 

An examination of the income and disburse- 
ments of the company from January 1, 1928, to 
March 31, 1928, showed net premiums of $892,- 
357.28: interests on bonds and bank deposits, 
$23,498.57; gross profit on sale of bonds, $1875, 
and other sources of income which bring the 
total up to $918,696.79. 

The company paid out $366,303.14 in losses 
during this period; investigation and adjust- 
ment of claims amounted to $92,431.05 ; commis- 
sion and brokerage $138,080.59, and other ex- 
penditures brought the total disbursements up 
to $773,496.08, which leaves a balance of $3,557,- 
782.26. 

The total admitted assets of the company were 
found to be $3.624,738.18. Chief among these 
assets were bonds, having a book value of $2,- 
498,430.70; cash amounting to $185,181.71; pre- 
miums in course of collection of $794,453.84, 
and interest accrued on bonds of $40,004.62. 

The chief liability items are unpaid losses 
and claims amounting to $941,880.00; unearned 
premiums of $1,369,199.56; total liabilities ex- 
cept capital amounted to $2,543,122.20, leaving a 
surplus over all liabilities of $581,615.98. 


ASSETS 
Bonds.—The bonds owned by the company 
with their location and valuations are as fol- 
lows: 





Par Book Market 

Location Value Value Value 
State of New York.... $260,000 $255,400 $270,400 
State of Ohio... o.066<. 54,000 52,920 56,160 
State of Montana...... 20,000 19,600 20,800 
State of Virginia....... 11,000 10,780 11,440 


Bank of New York and 
fe: 3 2,203,500 2,159,730 2,249,280 


IS «oo s-0seieis $2,548,500 $2,498,430 $2,608,080 





The character of the bonds owned is shown 
in the following exhibit: 





Par Book Market 

Value Value Value 
U. S. Government...... $525,500 $514,409 546,5207 
IRGHOORE 2. 666i ccc oaws 1,347,000 1,290,879 1,351,500 
Public Utility.......... 576,000 587,642 605,060 
RIMMEL Gi 6n6a510 6b 0 100,000 105,500 105,000 
TOUS sock etcic s $2,548,500 $2,498,430 $2,608,080 


The reserve reported by the company in its 


quarterly statements of March 31, 1928, 

amounted to the following: 

Estimates for losses and allocated expenses..... $426,163: 

WORN PORES scsi oc ctsce an ben teacaes 55, 
ONL os GS ARTE eer a am mERe $481,163 


The company’s experiences on liability busi- 
ness is shown as follows: 
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Company 


Losses and estimates 
Year Earned lossexpen- on unpaid 
of Premiums ses paid claims 


Incurred Loss 
Cost Ratio 





Issue 7 
1923.. $526,051 $310,952 $2,883 $313,835 59 "65 
1924.. 721,596 423,723 23,814 447,537 72.02 
1925.. 928,226 489,108 25,171 514,279 55.40 
1926.. 1,194,300 596,018 81,159 677,177. 56.70 
1927.. 875,762 282,658 264,428 547,086 62.47 

$397,455 
1928. . 28,708 
$426,163 


The foregoing exhibit indicates that the com- 
pany’s loss experience is now developing a ratio 
in excess of the statutory reserve of 60 per 
cent of earned premiums, and therefore a re- 
serve based on such a percentage would prove 
to be inadequate. 


The excessive loss ratio, however, apparently 
will apply only to the last year of business, and 
that the statutory reserve should be increased 
by 2% per cent of the earned premiums for the 
year April 1, 1927, to March 31, 1928. 


The reserve so produced would be as follows: 


SEMEEOEY TORCH VO e.g oa incielns sn crwe ie sceuenes $460,129 

Additional 244% of earned premiums—year 
DME COT okie cain Basie cad wcasienew esos 19,328 
$479,457 


A review of cases closed subsequent to 
March 31, 1928, indicates that in the final settle- 
ment of all of the claims there will be sufficient 
savings in the company’s estimates to provide 
for the cost of unallocated claim expense, and 
it is the opinion of the examiner that the re- 
serve produced by the statutory formula, in- 
creased by the additional loss factor for the last 
year, will be adequate to extinguish the com- 
pany’s liability on all policy contracts issued on 
or before March 31, 1928, and such amount ap- 
pears as a liability in the foregoing financial 
statement. 


. 
Special Reserve for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Losses.—The reserve for workmen’s com- 
pensation losses has been computed as follows: 


Losses and 
65% of Loss Ex- 
penses Remain- 
Paid der 


Year 
of Earned 
Issue Premiums 
April 
1-25 to 
March 
31-26... $305,230 $308,279 
April 
1-26 to 
March 
31-27... 
April 
1-27 to 
March 
31-28... 


Unpaid 


Claims Reserve 


$3,048 $44,417 $44,417 


386,483 320,543 65,939 101,074 101,074 


269,417 188,974 80,442 


$961,131 $817,797 $143,333 $327,053 $327,053 
Reserve for claims pending on policies issued 
Diiow ti Aprel Ts FOGG ic coe kscne nc wsaeces 47,780 


$374,833 


181,562 181,562 








ORM MOMREUE 5 oso 25 Gao oe ed oak 


Surplus—As a result of this examination the 
surplus is found to be $581,615. The decrease 
in surplus funds reported by the company 
amounting to $15,185 is accounted for as fol- 
lows: 


Loss to 
Surplus 
Interest due and accrued.............. $100 
Premiums in course of collection effective 
prow to Jan. 1, T9068. ccc ccscccuces 18,136 
Reserve for Workmen’s Compensation 
te aie Se ae i ee ee 52,029 
Reserve for unearned premiums........ 2,127 
Teka lta te Meng: osc sccc be oo cee css $72,393 


Gain to 
Surplus 
Market value over book value of securi- 
CE Sn cids Geena. tathiekua ede dem $6,625 
Reserve for losses—Miscellaneous...... 30,955 
Reserve for losses—Liability........... 1,705 
CIN os oaciceie mw cdcle coed aeeee 8,923 
eee ch nsbas wea neenteweteunes 8,058 
Bilis Gte atid Accrued... 0 cc cvsccccoes 939 
Tetal Saith 6d GUEDOEN 5.00.5 6o:0:6:sin nqens $57,207 
Te ee Sa ows ce redccctedeneac $15,185 
Surplus reported by company...........+.++-+- 596,801 
Surplus as per this report... ...ccccsccccccsecce 581,615 
Net loss to surplus as a result of this ex- 
GENES oF i.cnéde cance HEKEt REA ZEKeeeeSRe $15,18 


Gain AND Loss ExHIBIT 


An underwriting and investment exhibit cov- 
ering the period from March 31, 1925, the date 
of the department’s last examination to March 
31, 1928, is shown as follows: 








UNDERWRITING 
PUGOUE CUEDES adc cesicenpccs tucstenue $7,233,564 
Loss from underwriting profit and loss items. . 17,718 
Underwriting income earned................. $7,215,845 
ee Serer errs $4,642,426 
Commissions incurred............ 1,726,352 
yy O_o 179,901 
Overhead expenses incurred....... 1,383,637 $7,932,317 
Loss-fross underwriting. ..... ccccccscsicessces $716,472 
INVESTMENTS 
ENSURE COMME occ ccecccrdwceenenaves aus 267,081 
Gain from sale of securities...........cceee:: 228,571 
Gain from change in difference between book 
and market values of securities. ............. 83,277 
$578,930 
FWVESCIMERE CEDONSESS 6.65.5 os cciiis en viv ceases nas 8,204 
$570,726 
RECAPITULATION 
Loess from: wales wettite os... vc cccccseweweses $716,472 
Goeth FF OME 1HEVEREAONIER. 6. 5 «5. 000.010.0010 8ie:316 80 v6 570,726 
TROE: W066: 06 SUEIINE S o.o'ic cto cieeaedexes $145,745 
Surplus per examiners report March 31, 1925.. 727,361 
Seems: HOE CH TONOEE «5 <6 Kc cccdus ces ceeces 581,615 
De pe eee eee re $145,745 


At the date of the last examination by this 
department, as of March 31, 1925, the company 
owned stocks of insurance companies, the values 
of which were as follows: 





Par Book 

Value Value 
1000 shares Columbia Ins. Co...... $100,000 $165,000 
2000 shares Imperial Ins. Co...... 200,000 329,325 
ROAR Sovndcwunadediennnes $300,000 $494,325 


In the report on examination, as of March 
31, 1925, these stocks were allowed at a market 
value of $1,077,000, the company receiving credit 
for an excess of market value over book value 
of $582,674 as a non-ledger asset. 

On September 1, 1927, the company disposed 
of these stocks receiving therefor the sum of 
$1,302,000. 

At the date of the sale the book value of 
these stocks had not been adjusted and the book 
profit was as follows: 





SR ORR a isn cd: dite nd cuca odanwanye $1,302,000 
PUN o cc waceCsdncvaceeeadetconevenes 494,325 
$807,674 


WIE TIES oo idcetcc decddtese saadeuernous 


In the foregoing underwriting and investment 
exhibit the excess of the market value over book 
value allowed in the report on examination, as 
of March 31, 1925, has been deducted from the 
book profit, leaving a profit on the sale of these 
stocks accrued during the period under exami- 
nation of $225,000. Various other sales of se- 
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curities have resulted in a profit to the company 
of $3571, a total gain from the sale of securi- 
ties as shown in the foregoing exhibit-of $228,- 
571. 

In the report on examination, as of March 
31, 1925, the total amount allowed as an asset 
for the excess of market value of bonds and 
stocks over book value was $609,046. For the 
purpose of this report the amount allowed as a 
non-ledger asset in 1925 on account of insurance : 
stocks amounting to $582,574 has been deducted 
from the total allowed by the examiner leaving 
a corrected excess of market value over book 
value as of that date of $26,371. The excess of 
market values over book values of bonds and 
stocks allowed as an asset in the foregoing 
financial statement amounts to $109,649, making 
the gain from the change in difference between 
book and market values on bonds and stocks 
other than those of insurance companies $83,- 
277, which amount appears in the gain and loss 
exhibit shown in this report. 


GrowTH oF CoMPANY 

The following is a condensed exhibit of the 
affairs of the company as shown in this report 
compared with the condition at the close of the 
last examination by this department at March 
31, 1925: 

March 31, March 31, 
1925 1928 Increase 

$2,373,425 $3,624,738 $1,251,313 
1,146,063 2,543,122 1,397,059 


Admitted assets........ 





RAGIN 5.0: seeusedas 





Capatal stock. :.... 0206 500,000 500,000 Decrease 
Wa thee vescdeeas 727,361 581,615 145,745. 
Decrease 
$2,375,425 $3,624,738 $143,745 
Compensation.—Gross unlimited. All risk 


over $25,000 reinsured in Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Reinsurance Bureau. 

Officers.—The officers of the company are: 
President, Lewis R. Swezey; vice-president, 
Vernon B. Chittenden; vice-president, John R. 
Robinson; secretary, Ray S. Choate* ; treasurer, 
Joseph Nadel, and assistant treasurer, John F. 
Edwards. 


* Resigned subsequent to March 31, 1928, succeeded 

by William S. Cooper. 
CoNCLUSION 

This report shows the company to be in pos- 
session of admitted assets of $3,624,738.18 and 
a surplus over all liabilities of $581,615.98, 
which, with its capital of $500,000, provides a 
surplus to policyholders of $1,081,615.98. 

As indicated by the exhibits heretofore set 
forth the company’s underwriting since the last 
examination by this department, as of March 
31, 1925, reflects a loss of $716,472.35. 

These losses, which are in part due to the 
establishment of reserves incident to an in- 
creasing volume of business, have been partly 
offset by investment gains of $570,726.47, the net 
result being the loss to surplus of $145,745.88. 

During the period under examination the ad- 
mitted assets have increased $1,251,313.12, lia- 
bilities have increased $1,397,059.00 and surplus 
to policyholders has decreased $145,745.88. 

The affairs of the company are efficiently 
managed, adequate reserves are maintained, and 
policyholders and claimants receive fair and 
equitable treatment. 
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The followin uotations, as of December 1 yh J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 461% 474% National Union (Pittsburgh) 
_— : . i L. A. Hollander & Co,,1 Newark..... 46 47 J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 385 aoe 
1928, are from reliable houses, and if any of Arthur Atkine REGO BING sees 5.55 oi 46 7 Gilbert Eliott & Co., N Men ch cue 380 390 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- ae & Co., N.¥.C........ -” ‘ Ney Kier Bo th ee 77 73 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE Pe. ee 3g UNA cu aR ee 440 460 Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. Y. C........ 77 78 
Specrator will endeavor to supply the data: Arthur Atkins & Co, N. Y.......... 64 66 New ene i. Newark 69 74 
. J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 65 67 New York Casualty Co. eee ak 
Bid Offered Lewis & Co., Hartford.............- 65 66 J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y 101 103 
a Pern 2 of Newark uae a eee & Co., N. ¥.C....... 65 67 Lewis & Co., Hartford.... a ; : into 102 104 
mr Atkins & Co., N..V.......0.- 31 32 & Nutgers A) oe ‘ 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N.J........ 31 32 Lewis & Co., Hartford............6 2950 2980 Gibut Etat & Co, B. 'Y. C 100 104 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 31 32 Gilbert Eliott & Co., N.Y. C....... 2940 2980 New World Life , . 
L. A. Hollander & "Co., Newark...... 31 32 Great American Ins. Co. Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago. ..... 15 , 
Gilbert Elliott & ‘Co., x C....... 31 32 L. A. Hollander & Co} Newark...... 50 51 Niagara Fire 45 
American Reserve Ine. Co. J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 50 51 Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 138 145 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N.Y......... 90 95 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 50 51 North River Ins. Co, a 
American Selamandra : Lewis & Co., Hartford............2. 49 51 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 360 375 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N.Y...... 550 590 Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. ¥.C...0.02. 4934 5014 Pacific Fire ae 
American Surety Hanover Fire (ex stock div.) Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 160 1 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 300 310 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y...... a 77 «~—-—-Peaplea National 7 
Bankers & Shippers Lewis & Co., Hartford ose ceccecccoce 75 79 J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y.......-. 35 3 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 550 575 Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. ¥.C..022222 76 79 Henry G. Rolston & Co, N. ¥...... 37 38 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.C....... 525 575 Halifax Fire (ex rights) Presidential F. & M. 
Bankers Indemnity (Newark) 5. Boy Reomer & Co, N.Y ....0:0000: 40 41% Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 28 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 244 25 Harmonia Ins. Co. (ex rights) Public Fire Ins. Co. 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 231% 24% J. Roy Prosser & Co., bf ree 41 45 J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 26 27 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 24° 25 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 41 45 Miliken & Pell, Newark, ee ae ae 26 27 
Baltimore-American (new stock) Henry G. Rolston & ‘Co, i oie 41 44 Republic Fire, Pittsburgh ex rights) 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 47 49 Harmonia Ins. Co. (rights) Henry G. Rolston & Co., seeeee 40 42 
Henry G. Rolston & Co. ee 4916 50% J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 11 14 Republic Fire, Pittsburgh, Poni 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. ¥.C....... 48 4916 Henry G. Rolston & Co. N Yeweeee 11 13 Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y. C 2% 3 
Brooklyn Fire B Home (N. Y.) ex Home Sec, Co. : a ee in 
yn = Security Ins. Co. of New Haven 
Henry G. Rolston & Co.,N. Y...... 110 113 J. Roy Prosser & ag N. Y......... 590 600 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y 117 123 
‘Camden Fire McKinley & Co., New ess. 585 595 Se Palh&Mole Co 
Arthur Atkins & Co. i ee 2 ae 32 Gilbert Eliott & Co, N. ¥.C......:. 585 595 “J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. ¥ sine (4 219 
McKinley & Co., N. Y............. 30 32 Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 590-600 McKinley & Co.,N.W.......20006- 215 220 
L. A. Hollander & hes ar Feieneig 30 32 Hudson Cas. Ins, Co. Southern Surety 
Gilbert Eliiott & Co.,N.Y¥.C....... 30% 31% McKinley & Co., N. ¥..........-.- 10% 11% Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. ¥.C....... 36 38 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N.J........ 3014 3114 Importers and Exporters sas ites tae ‘ 
Carolina Insurance i Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 89 94. Stuyvesant 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. ¥......... 55 58 Gilbert Eliott & Co., N.Y.C....... 90 95 ne en & Co., N.Y....----- 310 320 
Arthur Atkins & Co.’ N.Y.........! 54 57 Ins. Co. of North America Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 310 325 
Chicago F. & M. mms & Ge. Hartford.............- 83 85 ounthe Pron & Co., N. ¥.C....... 305 315 
Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 16 17 aryland Casualty a 2 
Commercial Cas. ag ana Lewis & Co., Renae 159 164 7a & Co., Hartford............-. 2250 2350 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 4814 50 Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. V.C.. 2221: 160 166 = ire Ins. & LY 5 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 4814 50 Milwaukee Mechanics’ enry G. Rolston <a ere = br 
: . ’ , 59 = J. Roy Prosser & Co., N.Y... 660ccee 118 122 
Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. ¥.C....... 48 50 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.........- 52 55 \ 
Continental Assurance Henry G. Rolston & Co. Ce ee 52 54 Lewis & Co., Hartford.............- 117 121 
Charles Sincere Co., Chicago........ 94 97 Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. Y. So ecaass 50 55 Universal Ins. Co. 
Continental Cas. Missouri State Life (ex om) Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V.....0200. 75 79 
Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 70 73 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........0. 86 89 United States Merchants A oo 
Continental Ins, Co. Missouri State Life (rights) J. Roy Proseet & Co., N.Y... 0:06.60 475 ‘eyes 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 84 85 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......... 20 23 Henry G. Rolston & : N. "Ae 465 480 
Eagle Fire (Newark) National Liberty (new stock) Virginia F. & M. 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark.......... 89 93 Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 31 33 Arthur Atkine & Co., No Viossccecses 127 140 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.C....... 88 93 J. Roy Prosser & Co., NSN. aces 32 33 J. Réy Prosser & Co., XN. | A ee 133 143 
Equitable Casualty & Surety Co. Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 30 32 Westchester Fire 
Palmer & Co., New York City....... 52 55 National Surety (new stock) DRGARIOY fe OO. IN cM <0 dheciv-0.0.0,60: 6.0 98 100 
Excess Ins. Co. of America Dachamley £2 °O0,,. NeW « < osi6sceseic0:3 140 145 Arthur Atkins & ee hs ee 97 99 
Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. Y.C........ 17 19 Lewis & Co., Hartiotd «06.66.65 s06060 140 143 J. Roy Prosser & Co., Dg are inieisiecarste 98 100 
Fidelity- i? 
‘law Eon Rca 98 100 
Fidelity and Casualty = 
Arthur Atkins & Co., * SEE ne 184 190 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., 5 eer 185 195 
,Gilbert Elliott & wo4 N = Rotates 185 190 


"EERE gh AETNA (rire) INS. CO. 
one =, WESTCHESTER FIRE INS. CO. 


Glens Falls Insurance 
National Liberty Ins. (new) CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


Amer. Equitable Assur. 
Peoples Natl. Fire Ins. 

Halifax Fire Insurance McCLURE, J ONES & CO. 
U. S. Fire Insurance Members New York Stock Exchange 

New York C asualty Co. Members New York Curb Market 


115 Broadway New York 
J.ROY PROSSER & Co. akin: 


Dealers in Over-the-Counter Securities 


52 William St.,N.Y. | Hanover 7723 Barclay 7500 Hartford, Conn. 3-9200 
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HARTFORD STOCKS 
Aetna Casualty and Surety 


Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1150 1200 

Lewis & Co., Hartford... ..sccecses 1150 1200 
Aetna Insurance Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford.............. 675 685 
Lewis: & Co., Matttetds ccc cccccenes 675 685 
Aetna Life Ins. Co... 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 940 950 

Lewis & Co., Hartford. ......0cccecs 940 950 
Automobile Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 435 445 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 435 445 
Conn. General Life 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1850 

Bewtt 2 Co., TIACUONE so. 6.5.00 cwcccss 1850 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford........... 905 915 

Lewis: & Co,, Hartlord. .....sccseces 905 915 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 800 820 

Eewis & Co., Hattiord. 00. scccceess 800 820 
National Fire . 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1140 1160 

Lewis & Co., Hartiord. ......ccccee 1140 1160 
Phoenix Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 865 875 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............: 865 875 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1650 1670 

Leia & Go., Hattiord......6.scceee 1650 1670 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 


American Investment Securities Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 24 26 
Boston Casualty 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 
Boston Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1400 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 

Chas, Sa & Co., Inc., Boston 








We 


Specialize in 


| 
New Jersey Ins. 
| Stocks 


'L. A. HOLLANDER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
Military Park Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. 
Phones, Mitchell 7450-1-2 











INDEMNITY CO. 


Notable progress of the Com- 
pany as reflected in Premium 


Income: 
re $2,708,999 
a 7,095,260 
| ae 8,532,780 


This Stock should be bought 
for future enhancement in value. 


Price on Application 


Perez F. Huff Co., Inc. 


“ Insurance & Bank Stocks 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
Telephone Beekman 6480 











INDEPENDENCE _ 











Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 425 435 
Mass. Bond & Ins. Co. (new) 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 540 565 
Mass, Title Ins., Pfd. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 25 35 
New England Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. ... 50 55 
New Hampshire Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 500 550 
Old Colony Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 300 
Providence-Washington 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 820 850 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 220 230 
United Life and Accident Ins. Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... 33 38 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 
National Association Appoints Conference 
and Other Bodies 
Announcement has been made of the appoint- 
ment of the standing committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. R. P. 
DeVan, president of the Association, will be 
chairman of the important conference commit- 
tee. Other members are: Frank L. Gardner, 
Poughkeepsie; George D. Markham, St. Louis; 
J. Stewart Pierce, Tulsa; Clyde B. Smith, 

Lansing. 

The chairman of the remaining committees 
are as follows: 

Finance committee, Wm. B. Calhoun, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; membership committee; E. M. 
Sparlin, Rochester, N. Y.; legislative commit- 
tee, Fred M. Burton, chairman, Galveston, 
Texas; grievance committee, Frank T. Priest, 
Wichita, Kan.; fire prevention and conserva- 
tion committee, J. W. Stickney, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; public relations and education committee, 
Earl E. Fisk, Green Bay, Wis.; casualty and 
surety committee, E. J. Cole, Fall River, Mass. ; 
better business methods committee, J. Stewart 
Pearce, Tulsa, Okla. 


Fidelity and Deposit Declares Extra 
Dividend 
BALTIMORE, Mp., December 17.—An extra 
dividend of $1 a share and the regular quarterly 
dividend of $2 a share, making $9 a share for 
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the current year, was declared by the directors 
of the Fidelity and Deposit Company last week. 

The dividends are payable December 31 to 
stockholders of record December 19. Split-up 
of the stock was not even officially considered. 


Merton L. Brown New Massachusetts 
“Commissioner 

One of the first acts of the new incumbent, ~ 
Merton L. Brown as Insurance Commissioner 
of Massachusetts is likely to be the naming 
of a second deputy commissioner. This posi- 
tion has been vacant since the death of William 
O. Richardson, last winter, and calls for a per- 
son with a considerable knowledge of the Mass- 
achusetts law as well as of the fraternal insur- 
ance organizations and the law applicable there- 
to. Familiarity with the practices of the life 
and accident companies, to pass intelligently on 
the various forms of policies and a thorough 
understanding of the incorporating of domestic 
insurance companies of all classes are also 
essential. There is no one on the official staff 
of the department at the present time to suc- 
ceed to this position, and therefore the situation 
is one of several that raises the question of 
whether a readjustment in the official personnel 
of the department will have to be considered. 


Death of Frank E. Law 

Frank E. Law, well known in the casualty 
and surety business and latterly engaged in 
actuarial work for the National Surety Com 
pany, New York, was found dead from illu- 
minating gas at his home in Montclair, N. J. 
Mr. Law had been a vice-president of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, was the orig- 
inator of flywheel insurance and was one of the 
inventors of a method of evolving liability loss 
reserves. His writings on business, civic and 
engineering topics were notable and, in addi- 
tion, he had a considerable reputation as a 
humorist. 
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In the absence of fraud or bad faith, an 
automobile liability insurance company is 
under no obligation to settle the case within 
the policy limits, and cannot be held by the 
assured for any judgment recovered in excess 
of the amount of the policy. 


The majority of people when served with a 
summons and complaint in a legal proceeding 
arising as the result of an automobile collision, 
are usually somewhat worried if their policy of 
liability insurance is smaller in amount than the 
amount of damages sued for. If “A” holds an 
automobile liability policy in the sum of $5000 
with a company and is involved in an accident 
and subsequently sued for $50,000, he is vitally 
interested in seeing that no judgment is 
rendered against him. If he is a person with no 
knowledge of the law at all and less knowledge 
of the system of ambulance chasers and is of the 
timid and worrisome type, he is liable to go 
through a great deal of mental torture. The 
question then arises whether the company could 
have settled the case for an amount under $5000, 
or in other words within the policy limits, and 
if so assured any redress against the company 
if they refuse to settle the case within the 
policy limits, and at the trial are beaten for an 
amount in excess of the policy or say $10,000? 


This question was decided by the New York 
Court of Appeals on March 27, 1928, when the 
court decided, in the case of Best Building Co., 
Inc., vs. Employers Liability Assurance Corp., 
Ltd., that the company was under no duty to set- 
tle the case within the policy limits and could 
not be held for the excess amount of the judg- 
ment over the policy limits in the absence of 
fraud or bad faith. This was so even though 
the assured was willing to contribute to the 
settlement. 


It seems that in the above case the assured 
was sued for damages on account of bodily in- 
juries which were alleged to have resulted be- 
cause of the negligent operation of the assured’s 
automobile. The limit of the auto liability pol- 
icy was $10,000, and the case could have been 
settled for $8500, the insurance company, how- 
ever, only being willing to pay $6000. The as- 
sured was given no notice of either offer and 
alleges that if notice had been given, it would 
have been willing to make up the difference be- 
tween the amount demanded and the amount of- 
fered. The case proceeded to trial and resulted 
in a verdict being rendered against the assured 
in the sum of $16,000 and the assured now sues 
the defendant company for its negligence in 
failing to settle the claim and asked to recover 
the excess of the judgment over the face of 
the policy; that is, the $6000 less the $2500 
which the assured alleges it was at all times 
willing to contribute. The question which came 
before the New York Court of Appeals was 





SETTLEMENT IN NEGLIGENCE CASES 





whether under the terms of the policy the insur- 
ance company was liable for negligence in fail- 
ing to settle a case where there was a possibility 
of doing so. 


In holding that the company was not liable 
for the excess, the New York Court of Ap- 
peals stated in part: “That the insurance com- 
pany in the handling of the litigation or in fail- 
ing to settle is liable for its fraud or bad faith 
is conceded and has been repeatedly stated in all 
the cases bearing on the subject. So also it has 
been held by this court that the company is not 
liable on its contract for failure to settle; a 
contract imposes upon it no such duty (Auer- 
bach vs. Maryland Casualty Co., 236 N. Y. 
247; Streat Coal Co., Inc., vs. Frankfort Gen- 
eral Insurance Co., 237 N. Y., 60). In the lat- 
ter case this court said: ‘Defendant, however, 
was privileged at its own cost to settle any 
claim or suit. It was not obligated so to do, 
neither was it required to consult plaintiff in 
regard thereto ‘In the absence of 
fraud, negligence or bad faith, alleged and es- 
tablished, it is not the duty of the court to read 
into contracts conditions or limitations which 
the parties have not assumed. Negligent acts 
on the part of defendant to the injury of plain- 
tif are not charged in the complaint.’ 


“In the Auerbach case this court said: ‘There 
are no allegations in the complaint to the effect 
that the insurance company was negligent either 
in investigating the facts connected with the 
accident or in defense of the action, not a sug- 
gestion that was guilty of fraud or misrepre- 
sentation in any way.’ 

“Thus these two cases seem to have reserved 
this question of negligence in failing to settle 
the claim. 


“On the other hand, the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire in Douglas vs. United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. (81 N. H., 371) has 
held that a recovery may be had for a negligent 
failure to settle where the facts were similar 
to those in this case. That court said: 


“*The cases relied upon do not consider the 
question involved here. They were all actions 
upon the contract and were brought upon the 
theory that the duty to setle was absolute. The 
question of care or negligence in exercising the 
right to elect is not considered in any of them. 
But they do state in the course of the discussion 
that the insurer has an option to settle or not 
as it chooses. The fact that the right of elec- 
tion is vested solely in the insurer does not dis- 
pose of the present case. Exclusive authority 
to act does not necessarily mean the right to 
act arbitrarily. Our law upon the subject is 
based upon the broad proposition that in all its 
dealings with the defense to Elliott’s claim that 
the defendant was bound to act as a reasonable 
man might act under the same circumstances, 

The fundamental question is: does 
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or does not the insurer owe to the insured a duty 
in the matter of a settlement? If it does not 
owe such a duty it is not liable either for a 
failure to act or for the manner of action. It 
may refrain from completing a settlement for 
any reason, however essentially dishonest, and 
still would be no liability. If, as the cases 
roundly state, it has an exclusive and absolute 
option, no one can question its motives for the 
exercise or non-exercise of the privilege. No 
case has gone that far. All acknowledge a lia- 
bility for fraudulent conduct or lack of good 
faith in refusing to settle. But they are silent 
as to any reasoning which would sustain such 
liability and at the same time deny responsibility 
for negligent conduct.’ 


“While there is much force in the reasoning 
of this opinion, yet I am inclined to the belief 
that the contract of the parties must measure 
the liability in the absence of fraud or bad 
faith, There are circumstances when implied 
obligation may be inferred from the language 
used (Brassil vs. Maryland Casualty Co., 210 
N. Y. 235), but there is no implied obligation 
in the insurance policy in this case that the 
company must or will settle according to the 
offer made. In the Auerbach case we said: 
‘There is nothing in the policy by which the 
insurance company obligated itself to settle, if 
an opportunity presented itself. It was given 
the option to settle, if it saw fit to do so, or to 
try the action, as it preferred. It, however, was 
under no legal obligation, either express or im- 
plied, to compromise or settle the claims prior 
to the trial. The insurance company, 
in refusing to settle the actions, did what it 
had the legal right to do under the terms of 
the policy.’ 

“We may ask what would constitute negli- 
gence in the failure to settle a case, as dis- 
tinguished from bad faith, Even when there 
was little likelihood of recovery, many reason- 
able persons would think it wise to settle rather 
than to take any chance with a jury. In most 
of the accident cases disputed questions of fact 
arise. Is the insurance company to determine 
at its peril whether reasonable minded men 
would believe the plaintiff's witnesses in pref- 
erence to its own? Again, even on conceded 
facts, as frequently happens, a serious question 
of law arises as to the nature or extent of lia- 
bility, if any. Is a jury to say that the insur- 
ance company was guilty of negligence in choos- 
ing to try out such a question in the courts 
rather than to settle? These questions suggest 
that wisdom of adhering to the contract of in- 
surance which the parties have made. If the 
insurance company is to be obligated to make a 
settlement under any given circumstances, it 
must be a matter to be dealt with between the 
insured and the insurer, or else regulated by 
the legislature.” 
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Serving the Nation Through Efficient Life 
Insurance Distribution 


HucGu D. Hart 


Vice-President, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 


to welfare, Professor Hobhouse, the so- 

ciologist, is quoted as saying: “Of col- 
lective achievement, as of collective aims, it 
holds good that its value is to be tested by its 
bearing on the actual lives of men and women.” 
If we apply this test to the collective achieve- 
ment of the life insurance companies of this 
country, viewing the astounding amounts of life 
insurance in force and payments to policyhold- 
ers in the light of what this insurance will do 
for the women and children it protects, we must 
conclude that the value of the life insurance 
institution to society will depend on the efi- 
ciency of our distribution methods. In other 
words, only through efficient distribution can 
the greatest number of people receive the bene- 
fits which life insurance offers. 

However important we may concede the dis- 
tribution process to be, in the abstract, conven- 
tional life insurance thought does not place it 
in an over-towering position when considering 
the actual structure of the life insurance com- 
pany. Although the investment function of a 
life insurance company depends entirely upon 
the operations of the agency force, the trustees 
and directors of life insurance companies too 
often exercise far greater care in the choice of 
their investment management than in the choice 
of their agency management. It would be un- 
thought of for a life insurance company to dele- 
gate the investment of its funds to men inexperi- 
enced in practical finance, and yet it is no un- 
common thing for the management of a life 
insurance company’s distribution department to 
be placed in the hands of men who have had 
no actual sales or agency experience. The first 
great step to be taken forward, then, toward 
improving life insurance distribution should 
be the establishment of the agency department 
on the footing its importance deserves, both in 
relation to the attention paid to agency prob- 
lems by executives and trustees, and in respect 
to the selection of those responsible for agency 
management. First-class brains are as neces- 
sary in agency management as in financial man- 
agement, and the penalty for failure to secure 
the highest grade and most experienced agency 
management-is as great as that incurred by 


I a recent book on the relation of wealth 


Address delivered at the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, New York City, December 14, 1928. 


employing mediocrity in investment manage- 
ment. 

Another avenue which will lead to improved 
distribution is the utilization of scientific re- 
search to a greater degree than heretofore. Re- 
search has proved an indispensable ally of com- 
merce, industry and agriculture, but in the life 
insurance world we are just beginning to real- 
ize the possibilities of this type of work when 
applied to agency problems. Through co-opera- 
tive research, and, also, through the pooling of 
the results of research work carried on by in- 
dividual companies, we can assemble, in the 
most intelligent way, the best methods for solv- 
ing the myriads of questions arising in connec- 
tion with field organization and selling. 

Not only are we a long way from reaching 
the point of saturation in life insurance sales, 
but on the contrary, the possibilities for con- 
stantly increasing production through im- 
proved distribution methods are well-nigh un- 
limited. So rich a market exists nowhere else 
in the world. The annual income of our one 
hundred sixteen million people is roughly 80 
per cent of all the wealth and approximately 
five times the income of Great Britain, 8% 
times the income of Germany and 18% times 
that of Italy. We are accustomed to think of 
life insurance distribution as having performed 
great miracles. In the light of its deficiencies, 
we stand appalled, however, for the amount of 
insurance carried by the citizens of America is 
equal only to about one year’s total income, 
whereas five years’ income is generally con- 
sidered the minimum that should be carried by 
an individual. It has been authoritatively esti- 
mated that the perishable human wealth of the 
United States totals the incredible sum of two 
trillion dollars, an asset which is covered by 
less than one hundred billion dollars of life in- 
surance. 

Since the war, we have been enjoying what 
might be termed a “bull market” in the pur- 
chase of life insurance. Each year, during the 
past decade, the life insurance companies have, 
almost without exception, rolled up a new rec- 
ord of production, and the aggregate produc- 
tion of all the companies has ascended year by 
year to stupendous heights. We have grown 
accustomed to assume that this life insurance 
bull market will continue indefinitely. Sober 
reflection teaches us, however, that an unbroken 
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economic trend would be an unparalleled ex- 
ception to the rule. Moreover, competition in 
all lines is shifting from the strife for busi- 
ness within a given industry to the larger con- 
flict between different industries for a greater 
share of the nation’s dollar. Under this so- 
called “new competition,’ life insurance com- 
panies will not only continue to compete with 
one another for business but they will be re- 
quired to compete against washing machines, 
radios, baking powder, soap, investment trusts 
and a thousand outside contenders for the buy- 
ing power of America. 

Herbert Hoover, in his speech accepting the 
Republican nomination for President, said: 
“The whole tendency of our civilization dur- 
ing the last fifty years has been toward an in- 
crease in the size of the units of production in 
order to secure lower costs and a more orderly 
adjustment of the flow of commodities to the 
demand.” Life mstrance agency units have not 
expanded in response to that sound economic 
trend referred to by Mr. Hoover. The very 
small agency unit still dominates the field in 
both general agency and branch office companies. 
The duplications and supervision requirements 
which these innumerable small agencies neces- 
sitate can be minimized by building up larger 
average agencies. It is the mission of efficient 
distribution to bring the factors of volume and 
cost into proper relationship. Here life insur- 
ance seems to differ from industry, merchan- 
dising, transportation and other important 
branches of business. Maximizing volume of 
production in other types of business tends to 
reflect corresponding savings in management 
expense. In life insurance, this economic law 
seems to operate only to a limited degree. The 
total volume of business done by a life insur- 
ance company does not indicate its per thou- 
sand acquisition and service costs. Whaf does 
appear to be important in the life insurance 
business is to establish sound bases of acquisi- 
tion and maintenance, then, first, to bring the 
total volume of business into symmetrical re- 
lationship with the size and structure of the 
company as a whole; and, second, to build up 
agency units of sufficient size to keep down 
duplications and supervision costs. 

As between two companies writing the same 
volume of business on the same contractual 
plan, one of which obtains its business from 
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fifty agencies, while the other secures its busi- 
ness from two hundred and fifty agencies, it is 
hardly possible for the company with five times 
the number of agencies to manage its distribu- 
tion problem as economically as the other with 
one-fifth as many agencies. Or, to put it an- 
other way, an agency producing ten millions 
annually should operate at a smaller cost to the 
company than ten agencies producing ‘only one 
million per year each. The margin of differ- 
ence may not be very great but the total mar- 
gin over a long period of years is sufficient to 
make a quite substantial contribution toward 
economy of operation. 

There is a point in size, however, beyond 
which a life insurance company should not 
permit its agency units to extend. Not enough 
thought has as yet been given to this subject, 
chiefly because very few life insurance agen- 
cies have thus far attained a size that ap- 
proaches this limit. My personal opinion is 
that somewhere around $50,000,000 of annual 
production is about as large as any individual 
agency unit should properly grow. I have had 
the experience of participating in the manage- 
ment of an agency unit that exceeded $60,000,- 
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000 annual volume, and this experience con- 
firms my view that $50,000,000, or thereabout, 
should be the extreme limit and that decen- 
tralization should take place when that dead- 
line is exceeded. The problem of how big to 
build an agency is not yet so pressing as is 
the problem of how small to permit agency 
units to remain. The average agency unit is 
said to have a producing capacity of less than 
$2,000,000 per annum at the present time. If 
$50,000,000 is the arbitrary limit on the one 
extreme, what is the arbitrary limit on the 
other extreme? It is my judgment that the 


agency unit of less than five million annyal 
production will gradually disappear, as our 
distribution processes become more efficient. 

Economy is by no means the only advantage 
to be obtained from the large agency unit. The 
collateral advantages of the large unit over the 
small are more important even than the econ- 
omies that result. The larger the unit, the- 
higher the caliber of man required to handle it; 
the higher the caliber of leader, the finer the 
type of agents he will attract. It was a wise 
hunter who said that if you are content to hunt 
sheldrakes, you should put out sheldrake decoys, 
but if you prefer to shoot mallards, you must 
attract them with mallard decoys. The large 
agency not only enables the life insurance com- 
pany to obtain exceptional leadership because 
of the magnitude of the opportunity thus. 
afforded, but a leader who is himself a star 
will be able to surround himself with a better 
grade of sub-agents than could a mediocre 
leader—and the benefits flowing to a life insur- 
ance company from superior man-power are in- 
calculable. Another important advantage of the 
big agency is that it has the financial resources 
to provide for better training and supervision 
facilities than the small agency. Also, there 
inheres in a big and successful concern an at- 
mosphere of optimism and progress that in- 
spires agents to great accomplishment. 

The life insurance institution in its earlier 
stages in this country permitted its represen- 
tatives' to go abroad without having been trained: 
for their work. This situation has not entirely 
been corrected. We have no right to foist un- 
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trained agents upon the public. If we persist 
in doing so, we cannot expect to win and main- 
tain for life insurance that respect which its 
value to society merits. But, aside from the 
obligation to distribute life insurance through 
competently prepared representatives, training 
increases the production of the agents who re- 
ceive it, and it thereby becomes a most impor- 
tant factor in promoting distribution. In one 
company where careful records were kept, it 
was found that at the end of the first year, the 
trained men had sold 23 per cent more business 
per man than the untrained; furthermore, with 
increasing experience the volume of business of 
the trained men was increasing much faster 
than was true of the untrained men. In an- 
other company, where the importance of train- 
ing was especially emphasized, surveys made 
at various times showed that the percentage of 
production superiority of trained men over un- 
trained, during their first year, ranged from 
about 35 per cent to 65 per cent. We can do 
little more than has already been accomplished 
to increase life insurance sales by actuarial im- 
provements in existing policies, or by the in- 
vention of new forms. We cannot, like the 
automobile distributors, stimulate sales by bring- 
ing out new models each year; but we can train 
our men so that they may demonstrate more 
intelligently mew uses for life insurance 
through the application of existing plans to 
ever-expanding life insurance needs, thus 
enlarging the volume of our business by enlarg- 
ing the capacity of our agents. 


A training program which does not begin by 
training the managers or general agents for 
their job, is based upon a mistaken theory. We 
are gradually recognizing the fact that agency 
organization and management is a function sep- 
arate and apart from that of personal life in- 
surance selling; that combining the two in one 
man, is not the efficient way to carry out either 
job. It is far easier to produce an efficient 
agency personnel through trained leaders than 
through untrained leaders, and the fact that a 
man holds a high record for personal selling 
does not necessarily mean that he is equipped 
for the work of organizing and managing an 
agency. 


The solution of the problem of life insurance 


distribution lies in an intelligent selection, train- 
ing and supervision of man-power, and the key 
to man-power organization lies in proper leader- 
ship. Here is where we have most signally 
failed in the past: we have not paid enough at- 
tention to the type of agency leaders we have 
chosen, nor have we adequately trained our lead- 
ers for their important managerial functions. 


Stress MAN-PowWER 


The life insurance company which stresses 
man-power, rather than volume, which insists 
upon a trained leadership heading an adequately 
prepared agency personnel; the company with 
a definite program for recruiting, instructing 
and supervising its agency force and with the 
ideal of supplanting high pressure by high 
capacity—this is the life insurance company 
which will best serve America in the distribu- 
tion of life insurance benefits; for this will be 
the company which is building its future on the 
granite foundation of superior man-power. 


“INSURABILITY” 


Dr. H. W. Dingman’s Valuable Book Is 
Commended in South African Papers 


From the other side of the world come two 
reviews of that important book, “Insurability,” 
by Dr. H. W. Dingman, which is published, by 
The Spectator Company. One of these is from 
the Journal of the Medical Association of South 
Airica, and the other is from Insurance, Bank- 
ing and Finance, published at Cape Town, South 
Africa. They are as follows: 


There has just been issued by the well-known 
insurance publishers, The Spectator Company, 
this excellent work by one of the highest medi- 
cal insurance authorities in America. The 
book in the first place is most interestingly 
written in a lucid style, which at times is pleas- 
antly chatty, but in the second it gives chapter 
and verse from all the best authorities on each 
subject, and, thirdly, gives his own personal 
verdict, which is always peculiarly a sane one. 
The chapter on the history of assurance is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, while those on the vari- 
ous methods of selection, especially the Ameri- 
can “numerical” one, on life-mortality and dis- 
ability titles, are exceedingly informative. The 
third part of the book is on Elements of In- 
surability, age, sex, build, habits, moral hazard, 
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family- history, race, habitat and occupation, and 
in these respects the wealth of statistics is most 
valuable. 


The last part, on Prognosis or Impairments, 
is the most valuable of all, as it gives the rat- 
ings of various diseases adopted by American 
companies. 

As it includes ratings not only for life in- 
surance, but also for disability and accident, it 
is a work which ought to be in the possession 
of not only officials of life companies, lay as 
well as medical, but also of those of the other 
types of insurance. To all such we heartily 
recommend it. The price to our ideas seems 
rather high, but one must remember that the 
book runs to nearly 700 pages, and contains 
countless tables. Needless to say, it is hand- 
somely got up, but beyond that, the matter is 
clearly and excellently arranged. We congrat- 
ulate both Dr. Dingman and its publishers on 
a notable piece of work.—J. P. MacLaren, in 
Insurance, Banking and Finance. 

This elaborate and exhaustive volume, run- 
ning to nearly 700 pages, is striking evidence- 
of the pitch of refinement and almost mathe- 
matical accuracy to which life insurance work 
in America aspires, and of which we in South 
Africa do not as yet dream. 

The reason of this is that, owing to almost 
every sub-standard risk having become insur- 
able by some method or other, the great com- 
panies have been forced, singly or in combina-- 
tion, (1) to compile statistics of the mortality 
of almost every disease; (2) to have large- 
staffs, medical, biochemical and actuarial, at 
their headquarters; and (3) to maintain labor- 
atories equipped with the most modern methods. 
of physical diagnosis. 

Thus a chief medical officer there tends to. 
become more of a statistician. This work there- 
fore does not much deal with life insurance 
work from the standpoint of the clinical diag- 
nosis of disease in applicants, but, on the other 
hand, it is a veritable mine of information on 
the statistics of diseases as bearing on their 
mortality. In other words, it gives a statistical 
prognosis, which, after all, is what insurance 
folk most want. 

It gives a summary of the ratings adopted 
by the various great American companies for 
every disease, together with the statistics on 
which they are based. Thus it is a work which 
cannot but be extremely valuable to those mem- 
bers of our profession who assess the risks on 
lives, and to these we commend it with every 
confidence. 

It is pleasantly written, has a saving sense of 
humor, is well arranged under clear headings, 
and is cleanly typed, so that altogether it is a 
credit to both author and publisher—The Jour- 
nal of the Medical Association of South Africa. 
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Fostering the Ideal of Economic Independence 


By Grorce W. SMITH 


Vice-President, New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 


people may seem a Utopian dream, yet 

its universal attainment in this country 
would be a fitting objective for a nation that 
has already achieved political freedom. 

Our national program embodies an ever-in- 
creasing material prosperity for all of the 
people. To carry this out requires wisdom and 
vision on the part of our political leaders, abil- 
ity and progressive thought on the part of our 
business executives, and work, thrift and fore- 
sight on the part of the people. 


FH, vest independence for all of our 


Reliance of the individual upon himself, in- 
dependence of thought and action, ambition for 
advancement—these three, constituting Ameri- 
can initiative, provide the motive power which 
results in American progress. The will to 
work is a national characteristic, and that will, 
as manifested in individual initiative, is a price- 
less national asset. 

In his acceptance of the Republican nomina- 
tion for President, Hon. Herbert Hoover said: 

One of the oldest and perhaps the noblest of 
human aspirations has been the abolition of 
poverty. By poverty I mean the grinding by 
under-nourishment, cold and ignorance and fear 
of old age of those who have the will to work. 
We in America to-day are nearer to the final 
triumph over poverty than ever before in the 
history of any land. The poorhouse is vanish- 
ing from among us. We have not yet reached 
the goal, but * * * we shall soon, with the 
help of God, be in sight of the day when pov- 
erty will be banished from this nation. There 
is no guarantee against poverty equal to a job 
tor every man. 

We should be at war with all America’s past, 
were we to foster any other ideal for the United 
States than the achievement of economic inde- 
pendence through individual initiative. We 
must teach the wage-earner that responsibility 
rests upon each individual to carve out his own 
career, and to provide through education and 
thrift not only for his own wants, but for those 
of his dependents, to meet the demands of to- 
day and to make ample assurance against the 
hazards of to-morrow. 

We hope to demonstrate that this is not a 
high-sounding theory, a distant goal impossible 
of achievement, but rather a result even now 
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in the making. As. we scan the horizon of 
American life, we can see encouraging trends. 


Wuat Lire Insurance Is ACCOMPLISHING 


In the development of our country life in- 
surance has co-operated closely with govern- 
ment, and has made a vast contribution toward 
the economic security of the American family. 

Each year the amount of benefits created 
through thrift, and received by the insured or 
his beneficiaries, mounts to a new and more 
amazing total. Reports from 52 United States 
life insurance companies whose claims repre- 
sent 88 per cent of such payments by all life 
insurance companies in the country, indicate 
that the total payments by all life companies 
will reach this year the stupendous sum of one 
billion seven hundred millions of dollars. This 
is five times the amount paid by all companies 
twenty years ago, in 1908, and more than double 
that paid in 1921. The increasing trend of this 
return to the public, created by their own vol- 
untary action, is strikingly shown by compar- 
ing five-year periods, covering the past two 
decades : 


Total Payments to Per Cent 

Life Insurance Increase Each 
Policyholders and Period 

Beneficiaries Over Previous 
TMOG sos oe suis Ss awiewe $335,800,000 Se 
BE Sk cnn steuisaacakats 469,600,000 40% 
SEED; wgcussaewtceees 710,200,000 51% 
CE a aA pee nee 1,088,000,000 53% 
IPessc one ecawekeuar 1,700,000,000 56% 


Note.—The 1918 payments were increased materially 
through claims due to war and epidemic. 


Ninety years ago our forebears faced the 
future with confidence, but with no conception 
of what the coming century held in store. It 
was at this period, during the Presidency of 
Andrew Jackson, that life insurance, a new 
economic factor, was introduced in this coun- 
try by a group of far-sighted business men. 

One of the first comments in our public 
press on the subject of life insurance is found 
in the Daily Evening Transcript of Boston, 
March 3, 1835, which reads in part as follows: 


To persons ignorant of commercial and finan- 
cial mysteries, the notion of insuring life seems 
a strange one. How a house or ship may be 
insured, is easily comprehended; for the first 
may probably never burn nor the second be 
wrecked. But man must, at some time or other, 
die; and yet, against death, not only the young 
and vigorous, but the aged and valetudinary, 
find no difficulty in obtaining, on various con- 
ditions, what is technically called a policy of 
insurance. That man cannot be a very worth- 
less member of the community whose natural 
affection induces him to deny himself all, or 
many, of the luxuries of life. and in some in- 
stances to abridge what the self-indulgent con- 
sider its absolute necessaries, in order that when 
he is cold in his grave, his wife or his children 
may be placed in circumstances of ease and 
independence. 

At first through the slow processes of a cam- 
paign of education, waged by a small group of 
indomitable pioneer agents, and more recently 
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through the loyal efforts of a legion of repre- 
sentatives, and through the bitter lessons taught 
by war and epidemic, the virtues of life insur- 
ance have become universally recognized. 


Puslic CHARITIES VERSUS LIFE INSURANCE 

When the first settlers landed at Plymouth, 
life insurance was unknown, and even with the 
utmost frugality and thrift a surplus of savings 
above the hard necessaries of life was practi- 
cally impossible. This is well illustrated by 
the will of Governor Bradford of Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, of 1657, showing the great 
value placed upon the few possessions that were 
handed down to his heirs. These included such 
items as 12 chairs, 79 napkins, 17 sheets, 6 
case-knives, 90 pounds of pewter, and great 
cloaks and petticoats that had already served 
several generations. His entire estate, then 
considered one of affluence, was valued at 1,005 
pounds, and made him one of the richest men 
of his day. 

Early generations were brought up with a 
“reverence for God, the hope of Heaven, and 
the fear of the poorhouse.” This fear was jus- 
tified, for the sick, the poor, the aged, and the 
criminal were often herded together in one 
room where care and sanitation were lacking 
and cruelty was the only law. 

Charity of this old-fashioned sort is now dis- 
appearing, and for it we are substituting, both 
in governmental and private agencies, the social 
worker, whose aim is not only to relieve imme- 
diate want, but in an even larger measure, to 
remove the cause of that want, to substitute 
independenee for dependence. The old-fash- 
ioned almshouse, the bugaboo of the aged, is 
disappearing. The social service agencies are 
seeking to “make democracy effective in the un- 
equal places,” that is, to make equality of op- 
portunity a reality—not a theory. 


SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION 

On the assumption that public charitable 
expenditures would have been greatly increased 
had not funds created through life insurance 
been received, we have investigated public char- 
ities to show their relation to life insurance 
claim payments for the years 1915 and 1926, 
these years being the first and the last for 
which the figures are complete. The best avail- 
able data covering public charitable expenditures 
are those of the United States Bureau of the 
Census, which reports those of all States, and 
of cities having a population of thirty thousand 
or over. The charitable disbursements included 
are those for the prevention and treatment of 
tuberculosis, for the maintenance of hospitals, 
for mothers’ aid, and for other activities in the 
interest of disabled or dependent citizens, ex- 
clusive of military or naval relief. The life in- 
surance payments included are solely those cre- 
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ated for the purpose of avoiding dependency, 
namely, death claims, matured endowments, and 
disability payments. Dividends and surrender 
values, which were included in the total quoted 
above for the year 1928, are omitted from the 
comparison with charitable expenditures. We 
have not attempted to deal with private chari- 
ties nor with all those welfare organizations 
which reflect the charitable concern that the 
American people have for their brothers in 
poorer circumstances. 


The amount of such public charitable expen- 
ditures grew from $98,000,000 in 1915 to $243,- 
000,000 in 1926, an increase of $145,000,000. But 
legal reserve life insurance companies, embrac- 
ing ordinary, industrial and group insurance, 
in 1915 paid, through death losses, matured en- 
dowments, and disability payments, $301,000.- 
000, while in 1926 they paid $702,000,000, an- 
increase of $401,000,000. Furthermore, such 
life insurance payments in 1926 exceeded pub- 
lic charitable disbursements in each State of 
the Union. 


Public charitable disbursements, raised by 
taxation, since the beginning of our Govern- 
ment have taken a large toll. Life insurance 
is one of the chief factors in making this toll 
smaller than it otherwise would have been. 
Indication of progress in relieving dependency 
is found in the fact that, while public charit- 
able expenditures in 1915 consumed 10.2 per 
cent of the governmental budgets, the largely 
increased total of 1926 consumed only 9.1 per 
cent of the total budgets, a decrease of more 
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For $1.00 a Month 


Our Big Dollar Policy gives full cover- 
age from day policy is issued, at flat 
rate of $1.00 a month at all ages. It 
includes Double and Triple Indemnity 
benefits and carries liberal non-forfeiture 
values in the form of paid-up or extended 
insurance, together with generous old age 
cash surrender values. Issued to risks 
from age one day old and up. 








This is the easiest selling life insurance 
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opportunities for wide-awake agents. | 
Write for territory to 
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than 10 per cent in the ratio of charitable 
expenditures to total budget expenditures. 

The extent to which life insurance is already 
carrying out its economic purpose of protec- 
tion is thus demonstrated. Without these pay- 
ments, additional levies upon taxpayers to the 
extent of many millions of dollars for charit- 
able aid would have been necessary. The 
mounting aggregate of this protection will have 
a vastly greater influence in future years in 
modifying the necessity of government dis- 
bursements for charity. 


INSURANCE RepUCES CHARITABLE NEEDS 

For over eighty years American life insur- 
ance companies, through their agency forces, 
have been dynamically proclaiming the wisdom 
of thrift, self-reliance, and provision for de- 
pendents. The cumulative effect of this great 
campaign of business, to help make America 
economically independent, is shown each year 
in the growth of the volume of new life insur- 
ance purchased, and in force. New life insur- 





OPPORTUNITY FOR 
DISTRICT MANAGER 


who knows how to hire men who can 
sell disability policies (non-cancellable 
policies featured) for a progressive 
Company. Contracts top-notch in 
every detail. 


Direct connections and proper assis- 
tance to right man. 


Territory obtainable in portions ot 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri and California. 


It will pay you to write 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


Income Building 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Stock Company, Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 








FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


Long established and consistently pro- 
gressive, providing perfect protection 
at a net cost which is notably low, 
and rendering prompt and efficient 
service, the Massachusetts Mutual 
stands out as an ideal company to 
represent. Many years of square deal- 
ing are back of every one of our 
agents. They find enthusiastic friends 
of the Company everywhere. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
More Than a Billion and a Half 


of Insurance in Force 








ance purchased annually during the eleven years 
from 1915 to 1926 grew, in round numbers, 
from $3,600,000,000 to nearly $16,500,000,000, 
an increase of 360 per cent, while the total 
volume of life insurance in force in the same 
period expanded from $23,000,000,000 to $80,- 
000,000,000, an increase of 250 per cent. Could 
the tremendous force of this effort to spread * 
the idea of protection against dependency 
among the American people be better illus- 
trated ? 

Measuring this progress toward economic in- 
dependence by the percentage of the national 
income invested in life insurance, we find that 
in 1915, 2.06 per cent of the national income 
was invested in life insurance, while in 1926, 
2.52 per cent of the national income was so in- 
vested. Thus, during the period in which the 
percentage of the taxpayers’ money spent for 
charitable purposes declined 10 per cent, the 
ratio of the national income invested in life in- 
surance increased 22 per cent. While the 
amount expended for charities increased 150 
per cent, the provision made by Americans 
through life insurance, against the future de- 
pendency of themselves and their families, in- 
creased 250 per cent. 


Tue EnciisH DoLe System 

The need for charity in the United States 
arises mainly from unemployment, and is di- 
rectly related to industrial conditions. How- 
ever, the demands for governmental relief due 
to this unemployment are much less than in 
Great Britain, where there has been little pub- 
lic acceptance of the force of life insurance as 
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a large-scale factor in promoting individual in- 
dependence. 

After the Armistice, Great Britain adopted 
the dole, in the hope that it would prove a 
temporary measure in tiding over the readjust- 
ment period. But in the ten years since the 
war, England’s population has become accus- 
tomed to the dole, and there are more than one 
and one-quarter millions of unemployed, with 
the number increasing. 

In this country, labor is more fluid than 
elsewhere; it does not wait for work to be 
provided, but seeks it, moving about until it 
is found. The United States Department of 
Commerce states that nearly 2,000,000 persons 
have changed occupations in the United States 
within the last eight years. If one occupation 
fails, labor adapts itself to another. But this 
is not so in England. There labor tends to 
follow in the same rut. Once a miner, always 
a miner; and the miner brings up his sons to 
be miners. Families live in the same town, 
the same house for generations; it is the ex- 
ceptional son who leaves the traditional occup- 
pation of his family. Hence the recent proposal 
of the Government that wholesale emigration 
to England’s colonies must be resorted to if the 
problem of unemployment is to be solved. 


National progress is merely the sum total of 
the progress of the individuals that compose the 
nation. Anything that stimulates to greater 
endeavor contributes to the welfare of the whole 
mass. This is precisely what life insurance, 
considered in its national aspects, is doing at 
this moment in America. 


IosTERING INDEPENDENCE THROUGH EDUCATION 

The educational budget of government might 
well be called its premium for insurance 
against a dependent citizenry. The taxpayers’ 
contribution to education is futile unless those 
upon whom it is spent become productive citi- 
zens. 

More than one-fifth of the entire population 
of the country is at present enrolled in our 
educational system. In addition to this, there 
are to-day more than double the number of 
students in our institutions of higher learning 
that there are in all the rest of the world com- 
bined. Aside from the spiritual value flowing 
from an educated population, the purpose of 
universal education in America is to prepare 
our citizens to wage successfully the battle of 
life. Popular education, then, is one of the 
government’s greatest contributions toward 
fostering economic independence. 


OTHER IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTORY FACTORS 


Savings deposits, another outstanding evi- 
dence of thrift, shared in by almost fifty 
lions of our population, during the same eleven 
years when the percentage of budgets devoted 
to charity decreased 10 per cent, have been in- 
creased enormously. The latest official com- 
putation, as of June 30, 1927, prepared by the 
Savings Bank Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association, quotes a grand total of $26,- 
091,000,000. 


mutual 


mil- 


This covers savings deposits in 


savings banks, State savings banks, 
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trust companies, private banks and national 
banks. 

“he number of small investors has grown 
rapidly, indicating the same trend toward more 
widespread individual accumulation of capital, 
and the same progress toward a greater degree 
of financial security for the population gen- 
erally, as revealed by life insurance and sav- 
ings bank figures. Building and loan associa- 
tions also are playing an important part in 
ncouraging savings for home ownership. 


The problem presented by 
and disabled workers is being 
by American industry. The demand for such 
relief is most pronounced in large corporations 
and in businesses that have been established 
for many years, for in both groups the ques- 
tion constantly arises as to the treatment of 
the employee who has passed his term of use- 
fulness. 


superannuated 
seriously faced 


Through group life insurance, and on a lesser 
scale by pension systems, a rapidly increasing 
proportion of wage-earners is receiving a guar- 
antee of payment after retirement, or during 
periods of disability. 


Steps TowarD INDEPENDENCE 


If we are to realize the ideal of indepen- 
dence, the worker must be thoroughly imbued 
with his responsibility for the proper applica- 
tion of his own margin of income over neces- 
sities. Insurance companies, banks, investment 
houses, encouragement of employee stock own- 
ership—all offer the facilities by which the in- 
dividual may make his own declaration of 
economic independence. The program can be 
fully carried out by the systematic dedication 
of a portion of yearly income to this purpose. 
Progress has been made, yet, contrasted with the 
increasing percentage of the national income 
spent for luxuries. obviously the opportunity 
still is greater than the achievement. 


It would be a fascinating narrative if the 
story of self-discipline, prudence, sense of ob- 
ligation, and affection written in life insurance 
policies, large and small, could be compiled. 
But the really illuminating record would be 
that of the services performed by the money 
disbursed by the companies. Life insurance is 
co-operating with National and State govern- 
ments in bringing about an era of independence 
unparalleled in history, and is thus contribut- 
ing to a stronger national unity. 

Charitable expenditures have increased in 
every State—it is true; but no one can question 
that life insurance payments have materially 
reduced the amounts which States and cities 
would have been called upon to pay to depend- 
ents, had life insurance not been available. 


CoNCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions appear evident: 

First—That the American people, by their 
own act and choice prefer to provide for the 
present and for the future through industry 
and thrift, rather than to rely, in whole or in 
part, upon aid from charitable agencies or the 
State. 
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Second. That life insurance payments di- 
rectly help the taxpayer, and perform an im- 
portant public service and function, by prevent- 
ing dependents from becoming public charges ; 
and that more general recognition should be 
given to the fact that the State is always the 
indirect beneficiary under every policy paid. 

Third. That life insurance, savings, deposits, 
buildings and loan associations, and ownership 
of securities—triumphs of voluntary thrift—in- 
dicate today that the ideal of economic inde- 
pendence is being realized in remarkable meas- 
ure. 

A strengthened American nation is arising— 
a people healthy in body, vigorous in mind, 
from whose heart modern business development 
is in fact lifting the dread of poverty. In truth, 
“independence” is winning in its age-old battle 
with “dependence.” 

We have progressed in America from the 
“living wage” to the “cultural wage.” Prophets 
of our economic future are already predicting 
a week of five working days, and other ap- 
proaches to greater luxury of living. Our peo- 
ple have the mental vigor and the physical 
stamina which are so necessary in raising the 
level of living conditions. They know that 
foresight and self-denial must be coupled to- 
gether in any plan of saving. As against the 
present-day trend toward luxurious living, let 
us impress still more strongly on the American 
family the necessity of planning definitely for 
the future, so that the present “cultural wage” 
may become universally the “wage of inde- 
pendence.” 


Publicity Methods for Life Underwriters 

Years of experience in dealing with publicity 
problems and his daily activities as advertising 
manager of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States have well qualified 
Arthur H. Reddall to produce the interesting 
book entitled Publicity Methods for Life Un- 
derwriters. In this work the various forms of 
advertising and publicity, especially as adapted 
to the use of life insurance companies and 
agents, are treated clearly and exhaustively, the 
text being supplemented by many illustrations 
and the book comprising over 350 pages. 

One of the chapters dealt with is the Rela- 
tionship of Advertising and Selling. The ques- 
tion “Should the Local Life Underwriters Ad- 
vertise?”’ is answered by giving numerous rea- 
sons why he should, and telling many ways in 
which advertising helps the agent. Other sub- 


jects dealt with are Recognized Advertising 
Methods, Tying Up the Advertising With 


Home Office Plans, Taking Account of Local 
Conditions, Direct Mail Advertising, Newspaper 
Advertising, and Advertising. 
There are also presented a collection of life in- 
surance sales letters. Intensive drives for busi- 
ness and the use of advertising as a prelimin- 
ary thereto are given attention. 

Publicity Methods for Life Underwriters is 
a valuable book for the use of life insurance 
companies and salesmen, and can hardly fail 
to be beneficial to the business if its intelligent 
suggestions are properly followed. The price 


Miscellaneous 


of this excellent work is $4 per copy. 
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Complete the Circle 


Let the premium travel 
Wiser rites from the policy holder 
rE Ee aa to you - to your lIecal 

; 1) bank- into invest- 

ments in the territory 
we serve benefiting 
your policy holders, 
who in turn buy more 
insurance from you. 


Join the local circle 
through— 


eFarmers€B 
Life Insurance Company 


H. K. Lindsley 
PRESIDENT 























J.H. Stewart Frank B. Jacobshagen 
VICE PRESIDENT SECRETARY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











—The— 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Richmond, Virginia 
Incorporated 1871 








Insurance in Force 


Over $333,000,000 





Admitted Assets 


Over $56,000,000 





Payments to Policyholders in 1927 


Over $4,000,000 








Total Payments to Policyholders Since 
Organization 


Over $47,000,000 | a 


“‘Look, George, here’s Joe Jenks name on the program as a patron 
Joun G. WALKER Braprorp H. WALKER of this concert’. 
Chairman of the Board President | “Sure, Mary, he can afford to give pleasure to others as well as 
himself. He’s developed a large enough income selling Perfect 
{ Protection for Reliance Life’’. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S BOOK 
The Story of the Sun Life of Canada Has 
Been Handsomely Produced Under 
This Title 

The Sun Life Assurance Company of Can- 
ada, Montreal, has published a_ beautifully 
printed work entitled The President’s Book, 
which embraces the full story of the company’s 
history. It was written by George H. Harris, 
and contains illustrations by S. H. Maw, A.R.- 
I.B.A., and A. Sherriff Scott. The company’s 
history is divided into general periods embrac- 
ing 1865 to 1874, 1874 to 1889, 1889 to 1915, 
and 1915 to 1927. 

The President’s Book was issued primarily 
in recognition of the services to the company 
of its president, Thomas Bassett Macualay, 
F.I.A., F.A.S., who completed a half-century of 
service with the company on October 2, 1927, 
having been an officer of the company for 47 
years and for 12 years its president. The di- 
rectors went on record as saying that the com- 
pany’s “emergence from small beginnings to 
its present predominant position is chiefly at- 
tributable to his leadership and his unfaltering 
devotion to its interests.” 

The President’s Book presents biographical 
sketches of the pioneers of the company and 
deals with its early difficulties and the impedi- 
ments to its progress. It then takes up the 
more progressive period of 1874 to 1889, refer- 
ring to the unconditional policy and other im- 
portant events, and then records the progress of 
the new regime, embracing important practical 
achievements of Mr. Macaulay, who describes 
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the company’s success up to 1900 as being “at- 
tributable to the introduction of modern im- 
provements into its plans and policies; the 
vigorous extension of its business; and the 
adoption of conservative methods for a con- 
solidation and strengthening of its business.” 
Such matters as the growth of business, legis- 
lation, the company’s investment policy, inno- 
vations in underwriting practice, modern devel- 
opment, the company’s buildings and the staff 
organization are given due attention, and the 
true and beneficent mission of the company is 
described. Another interesting chapter is that 
devoted to tributes to Thomas B. Macaulay by 
public officials, as well as from those identified 
with the company in office and field. 


The book is a valuable addition to the his- 
torical literature of life insurance and is a well 
deserved tribute to President Macaulay. 


Can Combat Overweight 


As a result of a survey recently conducted 
among the heads of medical departments of life 
insurance companies by J. Mitchel Thorsen of 
Thorsen & Thorsen, insurance underwriters of 
New York, an overwhelming majority of those 
questioned, it is said, held that overweight can 
be successfully combated by diet, by the elimina- 
tion of sweets and starches and by the substitu- 
tion of other things for the craving for sweets 
and the desire for heavy eating. 
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ORE and more do we see the modern man of business 
applying the acid test of permanence to his 
Christmas giving—and deciding upon life insurance as 
the ideal remembrance for his employees, for his wife 
or mother, daughter or son. 


With or without consideration of additional new 
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insurance, the Guardian policy contract is notable in 
that it may be conveniently supplemented in its terms 
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THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 


“The Company that Guards and Serves” 
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Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Services 


AN IDEAL became « reality when, on February 
Ist, 1843, “THe Mutuat Lire or NEw York” 
issued its first policy. The business of life insurance 
Vs the mutual plan started in America then and 
there. 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to 
greatness—age in itself is no great distinction. THE 
Mutua. Lire began with high ideals of business 
conduct, which still prevail. It aims at quality and 
to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their repre- 
sentatives THE MuTUAL LiFE has an outstanding 
record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as 
a career are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 


New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


34 Nassau Street 




















Is That All? 


When a prospect has become an applicant and the ap- 
plicant has been transformed into a policyholder, his policy 
delivered, his premium collected, his’ patronage acknowl- 
edged with a few well chosen words of thanks—is that all? 
Not if he is a Peoria Life policyholder. Instead of being 
all, it is just part of the necessary preliminaries which 
precede real Peoria Life service to its policyholders. 

Because the basic benefits of life insurance may not be 
immediately enjoyed, but are deferred to an indefinite future 
contingency, it can hardly be expected that a policyholder 
will maintain his enthusiasm undiminished if his company 
displays no further enthusiasm and interest in him, once his 
policy is delivered and settled for. 

The Peoria Life gladly accepts its obligation to keep its 
policyholders alive to the worth of their protection; to 
cooperate with them in keeping it in force; to assist them 
in adjusting it to their changing needs and conditions. 
The Peoria Life maintains continuously its friendly contact 
with its policyholder family, reminding them of its eager- 
ness to serve them. 

This activity reaches its climax, appropriately, in Decem- 
ber, the month of good will to men. For many years this 
month has been observed as Policyholders’ Month: a 
period devoted by Peoria Life agents to personal visits with 
policyholders, bringing warm assurances of good will. 
Policyholders’ Month is an organized expression of the 
spirit of service which characterizes the Peoria Life in its 
relations with its agents as well as policyholders, not only 
in December, but throughout the year. 

Co. 


Peoria Life Insurance 


Peoria, Illinois 























Do You Contemplate 
Making a Change Jan. 1? 


If you do you will want the best value 
obtainable to offer your, prospects. Our 
new Universal Policy is a winner. Nine 
Policies in One. We believe it to be the 
most liberal and easiest sold policy form 
on the market today. 


Pays face of policy, plus all accumula- 
tions on Endowment or Limited Pay 
forms in case of death before maturity. 
No medical examination or loss of basic 
rate if changed back to Whole Life form. 


A profitable contract is available to men 
capable of appointing agents and manag- 
ing a territory. For further information 
address 





ADDRESS AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


> SF 
National Life @) 
bai lowP 
































A PROPHET SEES 
THE FUTURE PROFIT 


The donkey who spent his days on a treadmill had 
this to console him on his endless grind—he was 
sure to eat regularly. 

Even if he could be sure to eat his fill every day, 
which he isn’t, the sub-agent finds little consolation 
in his treadmill existence. His human mind re- 
quires future provision assured beyond doubt. 


The General Agent Creates Future 
Wealth for Himself 

Are you ready to graduate into the gen- 

eral agent class? If so, we offer you the 

chance to build your own business—a 


handsome current income and ever- 
increasing security for your own future. 


IRA F. ARCHER 


Superintenden’ ‘ Agencies 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Name Your Choice of Territory in the States of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Write Us in Strict 
Confidence. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 








Actuarial 


Independent Adjuster 


























LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 
Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire ge Fire of 
of New York of New York artford 
Automobile of Hart- National Liberty of -... a 





















GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 

















ford New York Casualty Co. 
Standard of New State of Penn. Indemnity Company 

York — of New of America 
National Union 

Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 

















Actuarial 





















EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BRE. 
FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations aluations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


Established 1865 by David Parks stor 








PN RIE 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 




















SA 


WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 


vemcrcenngg 4 Actuariis 
I TANTS 








Harwood E. ies 
Richard Fondiller 
Jonathan G. Sharp 


75 Fulton St. 
New York 























DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 

















JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 

LIFE ts a eee Intermediate, 

Grom Industrial and 


Special Classes 
RKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 


Omaha 

















SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


: 1131 Candler Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 























JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary | 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





ADJUSTERS & APPRAISERS 
LIMITED 
Incorporated 1914—-Dominion Charter 


Claim Adjusters for Insurance Companies 


UNDER ALL POLICIES 


HEAD OFFICE: 465 St. John St., Montreal. 
Telephone Main 3300-2607 





BRANCH _ OFFICE: 11 Mountain Hill, Quebec City 












































E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 























T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











a incite 
C. & E. ‘LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole 
agents in the United States for 
the old established publishing 
house of Charles & Edwin Layton 
of London, England, whose long 
list of publications on fire, life, 
marine and other branches of in- 
surance embrace the most valu- 
able and standard treatises on 
these subjects. 


Send Ten Cent Stamp for 
Catalogue 


THE SPECTATOR CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





























FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 





. P. Higgin 
J. A. Craig, C. P. A. 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





















L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 











JAMES R. COTHRAN 
Consulting Actuary 


306 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 























SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, — Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. 
Associate, pRB Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 














1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 

















NOW READY—NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many ‘“‘hopeless’’ cases 
for large amounts. Agents attest its 
usefulness. It helps sell big policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of moderate 
means, as well as men of wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 
THE COST OF DYING 


said: “No agent on op could sell me life insur- 
ance, ,but I am goi — = -buy a parey just the 
same’; and he signed up for $75,000, 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


Sample Sone Wiese wie eee sine ee wee eeaed $ .28 
50 pi tebe ttREVECTIDS conse wees 8.50 
100 igh 5 EO Ra oe eto eee 15.00 
EE SR As ee See ee ae et 60.00 
MS fo Coca rciean a cuteniovia side w onaee 100.00 
MS Se a Sanne caciccidecsssesans an 400.00 
Se Ty ibs cv auicidteecteeeuilcnases 750.00 


Orders tor single copies must be prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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CASUALTY SURETY 


AGENTS WANTED ad 
is Sie WC ASUALTY 


CALIFORNIA beeen nl 


(A New York State Stock Company) 





An expansion program of an ag- Special Automobile Rates 
gressive, strong, life insurance . . 
= fia ie d ; ¢ Insurance Policies provide for Assureds 
COMPSRY HAS ChEMee 2 EDEL O participation in profits. Writing all types 
desirable openings in their Cali- of the following classes of Insurance and 
fornia and Western agencies. Bonds. 
2 . E - ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 
Successful producers who w ould AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS 
like to locate in the land of sunshine BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 

Pe LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
and roses are invited to correspond PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


with us. Every agency service and WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 


co-operation, and real opportunity. Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 
Agencies Open in the Following States 


| j ‘ DELAWARE NEW JERSEY 
Address California OHIO NEW YORK 

MARYLAND RHODE ISLAND 

% The Spectator MASSACHUSETTS PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 























Te ey oat: Uitte acount Au thor/Author! 
HEALTH & WEALTH 


A New and Comprehensive Survey of the 
Economics of World Health 


By Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D. 


Statistician, The Metropolitan Life Insuranee Company 














Down to 
Brass Tachs 







The eminent investigator and statistician named, in this entertaining 
and informative volume of 861 pages presents the results of years of 
study regarding the hesses through sickness and death, and also 
describes measures and mevement instituted to counteract such 








These “first readers’————applaud, 
“DOWN TO BRASS TACKS,” 


~~ 
the handy office reference-book on Direct-mail Advertising as a business’ 





losses. The principal topies treated are shown by the following chap- builder for local Fire and Casualty agents. 
ter titles: . yg Cc. sam ae — Assoc. Ins. Agents, (R. B. Jones & Sons" Agency). 
‘ ansas Cit jown to Erass Tacks’ has answered every question that has bothered 
The Economics of World Health us. pte its "presentation, complete in its subject matter, practical in its application to the 
The Cost of Medical Service insurance business, it will be welcomed by every aggressive insurance agent in the UL S. At, 
What It Costs te Neglect Our Children our firm meeting last night we changed our direct-mail system materially due to your book.” 
Eg ay of p Big dcr wore . Br _ ‘on, Vice-Pres., 7 J. cone & Co., Sas Agents, Omaha, 7 “After start- 
The obiem ing the was so interested, I could not leave it till I had read it all. Any agent who will 
The Chance of Death from Cancer read the book will find his enthusiasm aroused and that ought to mean increased commissions.: 
We are going to call it to the attention of our many agents cna Nebraska and Iowa.’ ¥ 
The Problem of Old Age 
The Great American F: Grover F. Miller, Miller Bros. Agency, Racine, Wis.: “ ‘Down to Brass Tacks’ is full’ 
On the True Bate of Natural Increase of real meat. There are more practical ideas jammed between its covers than I have found 
Birth Control and the Population Questi in a score of other books and I have searched for something new that could be used in our: ‘ 
The Education of Wemen for Home Making and Careers” office. This book should be on the desk of every live local agent in the country.” 
Life, Death, and the Negro Lyle A. Stephenson, local agent, Kansas City, Mo.: “Last week I read ‘Down to Brass 
Health ef the Workers er Tacks’. It * stripped : all bunk ———_ it is a real business-builder; and hits the nail on 
the head. sing one of your ideas, I mailed ten letters on which the commission return was 
= —— he ernenty-ggmal $285. If — puts the contents of this book into practice in a practical manner, good results 
bility Extending ama. are inevitable 
This work is a valuable one for insurance men, physicians, public THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 135 William Sita N. Y. City 


health workers and social workers. 
I enclose $2.85 for “DOWN TO BRASS TACKS”. I want to learn how Direct Mail 


PRICE $3 can be used as a Business-Buiider. 
? 


Name ccveereanasessseneceasecSneesesSSnana 


_THE SPECTATOR COMPANY Sita : Sata 
CHICAGO NEW YORK hid 
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ROYAL 
UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Paid to Policyholders, over 
$26,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force 


$141,178,497.00 
A. C. TUCKER, President 


























OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for Gen- 
eral Agencies. Liberal Contracts. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 





























Brooklyn National Life 
Insurance Company 








ATTRACTIVE GENERAL 
AGENCY CONTRACTS 
FOR 
NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 








INQUIRIES INVITED 
ABOUT OUR 
NEW MODIFIED LIFE POLICY 








Frederick W. Ladue, Supt. of Agencies 


26 COURT ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


























The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
to 60 years next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 
Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 

Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director | 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 











ST 


INSURANCE FACTS 


Promptly — Accurately — Economically 


Tabulated 





Classification, reserves, current, outstanding loss data, un- 
earned premiums, agency distributions, current and annual 
reports. 


2 
: Recording Statistical Bureau, Inc. 
| 75 Maiden Lane, New York City 





New York Boston Chicago Detroit Montreal Toronto = 


ASNELELSNSLTUEDNESLEAELANEDESOCONERUESAOLELLSUUUGLSOEU09008800E0000880190080908000000000000000000000000000000000000N000000000000008000000G0 MOON POOOOOOOOOAHOUOOUOOOOONOUOUOOOEOOOOOUOOLOU HALLO 











GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Harrison B. Smith, President 


presents opportunity for liberal contracts covering definite 
territory with Home Office registry and with power of ap- 
pointment of sub-agents. 

The States of West Virginia, Vriginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michi- 
gan, Oklahoma and Washington. 


Address ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President and Sec’y. 





























Cc Gmpany Wanted 


of 
A strong, progressive company offers unusual 
opportunities to insurance agents who are 


Co-operati : 
pel ation anxious to succeed in a really big way. Con- 


S crete asles plans plus wholehearted, personal 


: cooperation of the Home Office assures you 
iJ Shambaugh maximum financial returns for your efforts. 
President. 


a Interested? Write for openings! C1 
DesMoines Life & Annuity Co. 


Des Moines. lowa. 











1928 


Che Oldest Life Insurance Company 
in the West. Desirable territory open 
for live agents. Has an enviable record 
tor liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PERHAPS 


You think Income Insurance is hard to sell, or 
That you cannot get the right kind of policies, or 
The right kind of Agency Contract, or 

There is too much ‘‘Red tape’’ in Claim Settlements. 


WE CAN 


Remove these objections for you, if you will tell us your story. Ours 
is a very ‘‘Human’’ organization, and we have had 25 Years’ ex- 
perience in dealing with individual problems. Let’s talk over yours. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


J. W. Scherr, Pres. W. G. Alpaugh, Secy. 











FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 





DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED 


We have a few openings in North 
Carolina available to men who can 
qualify as organizers and personal 
producers. 

Exceptional contracts with top 
commissions and life time renewals. 

Openings at 
CHARLOTTE WILMINGTON 
RALEIGH WINSTON-SALEM 


Write F. A. HICKS, Superintendent 


Guarantee Fund Life Association 
Omaha, Nebr. 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Largest Organization of its Kind in America 











“A Life Insurance Company” 


Having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 

Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 














ACACIA 


A Service Institution—Not a Commercial Company 


Insurance in Force Over $284,000,000 
Assets Over 25,000,000 


Ideal Agents’ Monthly Income Contract 
Low Net Cost Real Service 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


William Montgomery, President 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





























BALTIMORE 








* A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 

















TMM MMM Mo SS Pe 

















MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


THE COMPANY Backed and endorsed by the most substantial 
and influential business men in Kansas City 


THE MANAGEMENT Practical insurance men of long experience 
and conspicuous success. 


THE TERRITORY . MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 
in the country to-day. 


DANIEL BOONE, Jr., President JOHN M. SMULLIN, Secretary 








THIRD EDITION 
Thoroughly Revised, Improved an Greatly Enlarged 


Fire Insurance Inspection a4 Underwriting 


By C. C. DOMINGE and W. O. LINCOLN 
Associate Members, National Fire Protection Association 
Members, Insurance Society of New York 
OVER 5000 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS TREATFD 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
1020 Pages of Profitable Information 
A COMPLETE TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOK FOR 
Fire Imsurance Inspectors and Underwriters, Students, Firemen and 
Others Interested in Fire Prevention 
Insurance Terms Defined 
Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained 
Special Forms of Insurance Analyzed 
Chemicals and their Hazards Described 
Manufactured Processes and Special Hazards Listed 
Mey ec hesh tor the Uadaapne ta Oden a 


PRICES 
Flexible Binding, $6.00 De Luxe edition, thumb indexed, $10.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO + PUBLISHERS - NEW YORK 











THE SPECTATOR 




















Che fMarpland Casualty Company 


Wishes Dou 
A flerry Christmas and 


Q Prosperous New Dear 





























TWO HELPFUL BOOKS FOR UNDERWRITERS 








By FREDERICK L, HOFFMAN, LL.D. 
Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America; Member American Seismo- 
logical Society; Fellow Member of The American Association for the Advancement of Science; Mem- 
ber Engineering Section, National Research Council; Member American Meteorological Society, etc. 


EARTHQUAKE HAZARDS AND 


INSURANCE 

(NOW READY) 
Now that earthquake insurance is being written by 
many fire insurance companies, the information 
given in the new book entitled EartHquaKe Haz- 
ARDS AND INSURANCE, is of great and increasing in- 
terest to agents and others identified with companies 
writing such risks. 

Among the topics dealt with are Seismic Theor- 
ies: Data as to Earthquakes in various sections, in- 
cluding California, Montana, Oregon, The Eastern 
States, Japan, Great Britain, Porto Rico, Charleston, 
etc. Lists of earthquakes in recent years are pre- 
sented, and also chapters relating to Our Mobile 
Earth, The Theory of Earthquake Insurance, Earth- 
quake Insurance Practices, etc. 


EARTHQUAKE HAZARDS AND INSURANCE 


A book of 169 pages, contains the results of much 
research, and will prove a valuable aid to those seek- 
ing information upon this live subject. 


WINDSTORM AND TORNADO 
INSURANCE 


This excellent work covers its subject very fully 
and practically. It is invaluable for informing 
agents concerning 


WINDSTORMS AND TORNADOS 
and provides them with effective arguments to in- 
duce their clients to carry storm insurance on prop- 
erties located anywhere in the country. The eleven 
chapters discuss such subjects as Storms and their 
Occurrence; Causes of Storms; Typical Tornados; 
Destructive Storms; Wind and Hail Losses; 
Weather Bureau’s Tornado Records; Premium 
Rates; Experiences of Particular Companies; Tor- 
nado Insurance Experience; Cyclones and Hurri- 
canes, and Storm Experience by States. 
WINDSTORM AND TORNADO INSURANCE 

Contains 116 pages, including 20 illustrations, and is 
handsomely bound in full cloth. It will be found of 
exceptional service to companies and agents wish- 
ing to expand their windstorm insurance business. 





PRICES PRICES 
Single Copy, $4.00 Single Copy, $2.50 
12 Copies........ $45 50 Copies........ $170 12 Copies........ $28.50 50 Copies..... $106.25 
25 a oe eaeineee 90 SET Scepec ee ee 320 25 ae ike a sina 56.25 J Se eee ey 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO Publishers NEW YORK 
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